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*Drawing Club... The architect 
for the Grad Club will come to 
Hopkins on March 2nd to answer 
student concerns. The club will 
definitely be located in the current 
SAC Lounge. 

*Sealed out... Last Monday’s 
SEALS committee meeting was 
cancelled. 

eMy First Career... The first 
SDS Career Night will be on 
February 23rd. Sign up with Sharon 
Bond, Director of Alumni Services. 





Newsworthy 


*Diningat Home?...Baltimore 
native Barry Levinson may ormay 
not be the undergraduate com- 
mencement speaker. Page 3 and 
page 4 

*SACya... Ray Wang was ab- 
sent, but the SAC still managed to 
get a few things done. Page 3 

*It’s a Crime... Community 
Crime Report isin anew place. And 
stuff was still stolen. Page 6 


Arts 


*The Barnstormers take on 
Shakespeare with their performance 
of “Taming of the Shrew.” Re- 
view, page 7 


The Barnstormers 


*Professor JoAnne Brown’s new 
book deals with the history of psy- 
chology and its language. Review 
and interview, page & 


Features 


*The William Henry Welch Lec- 
ture Series began this week. Find 
out what the Medical Director of 
Francis Scott Key Hospital had to 
say about a modern medical di- 
lemma. Page 11 


Science 


*For students seeking an experi- 
ence this summer that will immerse 
you in the workings of medicine, 
consider the Health Professions 
Externship Scholarship program. 
Page 13 


Sports 
*The Electric Youth of the Men’s 
Swimming Team took to the waters 
and came out triumphant. The 
Aquatic Jays won the Conference 
Championships in St. Louis. Page 
14 


Next Week 


*The News-Letter investigates 
the Pre-Law Department, the Young 
Trustee candidates for the Class of: 
”93 speak their minds, and the Men’s 
Basketball team heads to the first 
round of the MAC South Tourna- 
ment. 
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Arun Gandhi Holds Fast to Non-Violence 


Mahatma’s Grandson payee 


by Aneesh P. Chopra 


The 1st Annual Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Symposium at the Home- 
wood campus kicked off last Tues- 
day night with an impressive pro- 
gram of speakers and student 
awards. 

Arun Gandhi, grandson of India’s 
spiritual leader, Mahatma Gandhi, 
delivered the keynote address be- 
fore a live audience of nearly two 
hundred students and community 
residents, among whom were mem- 
bers of the Maryland House of Del- 
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egates, including Elijah Cummings 
of Baltimore. 

Gandhi began his remarks by 
connecting the memories of both 
Martin Luther King, Jr. and his 
grandfather. 

“Dr. King was a member of our 
family,” Gandhi began. “In a spiri- 
tual sense, they were like father and 
son.” 

Gandhi compared both men’s 
dreams, as illustrated by a book 
written by Mahatma Gandhiin 1909, 


and Dr. King’s. 1963.“I have.a. 


dream” speech. In anote of sadness, 
Gandhideclaredbothdreams, which 
called for an end to intolerance, 
“Jargely unfulfilled.” 


Three Students Are All-American | 
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Arun Gandhi kickstarted the Martin Lather King Symposium series on Tuesday by discussing his histories, his 


principles, and the future. 


“Non-violence” 

The guiding principlein both Dr. 
King and Mahatma Gandhi’s ac- 
tions was non-violence. Arun Gan- 
dhiattributed this principle to one’s 
inner self, not to a society as a 
whole. He called it a means to ad- 
dress social injustice, which he wit- 


qmessed firsthand as a.child in South 


Africa, where both black and white 
children beat him only for the color 
of his skin. 

These events built an enormous 


level of anger in him, but as Gandhi 
went on to say, it was his ability to 
channel that anger that enlightened 
him to the importance of public 
service. 


“Anger” 

In what was perhaps the most 
emotional moment. of.the speech, — 
Gandhi recalled several exchanges 
with his grandfather involving lec- 
tures on anger, and passion. 

At twelve years of age, Arun 


Mesiwala, Ennico, Fischer Earn Slots on USA Today Squad 


by Albert T. Su 


When USA Today announced 
that Kim Ennico had made the third 
team of its 1993 All-USA Aca- 
demic team, she was delighted. 

“I’m honored to be among the 
top 60 students in the nation,” said 
the junior physics major. 

Ali Mesiwala, who made second 
team, expressed similar feelings but 
had higher hopes. “It’s an honor,” 
he said. “I wish I made the first 
team, but I’m happy.” 

Barbara Fischer, who received 
an honorable mention, did not ex- 


_ pect it at all. “It was kind of a 


surprise,” she said. “Something for 

the grandparents to be proud of.” 
Together, Ennico and Mesiwala 

are two of only 60 college students 





nationwide to be named All-Ameri- 
can. Fischer is one of only 69 stu- 
dents to receive an honorable men- 
tion. The three were chosen from 
over 1,300 nominations to receive 
USA Today’s distinction of “the 
nation’s best college students.” 





“It’s good exposure 
for the University,” 
Dennis O’Shea said. 





The honors are “pretty terrific 
anda great reflection on the student 
body,” said News and Information 
Services Director Dennis O’Shea. 
“It’s good exposure for the Univer- 
sity.” 

Shea was responsible for begin- 
ning the nomination process at 


Hopkins. Of the five Hopkins stu- 
dents nominated, three were 
honored, he said. 

By sponsoring the All-USA Aca- 
demic Team, USA Today hoped to 
offset the wide exposure often re- 
served for athletes. 

“Academic skills deserveat least 
equal recognition to scoring touch- 
downs and sinking jump shots,” 
USA Today wrote in a letter that 
began the annual search. 


Mesiwala concurs. “In a certain 


sense, there is less recognition in the 
media for academics than for athlet- 
cs,” he said. 

In addition to showing scholarly 
excellence, All-Americans had to 
demonstrate an “outstanding aca- 
demic or intellectual product” as 

Continued on page 3 
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Donna W 
A Dozen Cheers. Newton H. White Athletic Center was rocking as the Jays rallied in overtime to beat 
Widener, 57-52. The victory was Hopkins’ 12th consecutive and clinched the MAC South . See Sports, p. 14 


Gandhispenthissummer away from 
his parents in South Africa to learn 
from his grandfather in India. It was 
the summer of 1946, when Ma- 
hatma Gandhi was consumed by 
political discussions over the future 
of India with the British govern- 
ment. 

Young Arun was known.to lose. 
ve temper, as he did on one occa- 
sion while playing soccer with his 
friends. Itwas at thatmoment, when 
Arun was full of anger, that Ma- 
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‘We Have Not Done Our ED to fo Keep Mar ah n Luther King: ss Dreams Alive 


hatma Gandhi spoke. 

Gandhi compared anger to elec- 
tricity. 

“If we leave electricity to run 
rampant, it will destroy like a light- 
ning bolt.” 

He added that if 
channeled. 

“We can use it effectively to 
better humankind.” 

The speech ended as it began. 
Gandhi warned listeners not to sim- 
ply leave the auditorium and remain 
complacent. He called upon all 
people to strive towards bettering 
humanity through non-violent 
means and without uneducated pro- 
test. 

In reference to Dr. King and 
Mahatma Gandhi’s dreams, he said, 
“We have not done our part, we 

have let them down.” 

He reminded the audience of his 
grandfather’s thoughts on how to 
effectively change society. He re- 
ferred to the “Seven Blunders of the 
World,” among which were: wealth 
withoutwork, pleasure without con- 
science, knowledge without char- 
acter, science without humanity, 
worship without sacrifice, and poli- 
tics without principle. 

Gandhi noted that if any of these 
qualities changed, the world would 
be ripe for true social tolerance. 

“Tt was very moving,” Hopkins 
junior Krishna Vallabhaneni said. 
_ “‘Tihas imspued me io look at the 
world more seriously.” 


it Pea be 





Loren Riet! 


Kim Ennico was named as a Third Team All-American. 


dvising Separation 


Committee Splits Up Two Week Process 


by Juice Skolnick 


_ After further review, Dean Lloyd 
Armstrong’s Student Advisory 
Committee has ruled to overturn the 
way it handles undergraduate ad- 


Vvising. 


From now on, advising week 
and pre-registration week will be 
separated not only by titles, but by 
literally one week. 

Previously, both advising and 
pre-registering were conducted in 
the same five day time period. As a 
result of the change, students will 
now meet with advisors between 
April Sth and April 9th. Pre-regis- 
tration will begin on April 12th and 
run through the 16th. 

“Students were not spending the 
time needed with advisors,” said 
Bob Massa, Executive Director of 
Academic Services. “The Deans 
suggested to separate the two 
wee, 

According to Mary Ellen Porter, 


faculty advisor to the Oraculum 
Course Guide, Student Council 
President Peter Sadow was a major 
factor in ushering inthe change... 
“It was Peter who really talked to 
the Deans,” Porter said. ; 
Sadow believed that, in the old 
system, students were going to their 
advisors only for signatures, not 
advice. Advisors will still be avail- 


_ able during pre-registration week. 


“A lot of students thought it 
should be changed,” Sadow said. 


Oraculum Affected 
Due tothe switch, Oraculumwill 
come out one week earlier. 
Porteris confident that the Guide, 
which is co-edited by Matt Hall and 
Greg Riely, will hit its target date of 
April 1st. 


“We're trying to facilitate the — 


logistics of everything,” Porter said. 


The Guide has contacted depart- 


ment heads this year in an attempt to 
get more faculty input. 
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Student Council Corner 





Members Seeking Efficiency 


Dolkart Asks Students to Show Mo 


by Kingsley A. Matthew 


In a brief Student Council meet- 
ing on Wednesday, council mem- 
bers voiced their opinions on what 
could be done to make student gov- 
emment more efficient. 

Better communication between 
council and the student body was 
the main goal voiced by council 
members. Student Support Services 
co-chair Pete Dolkart argued that 
Council has tried to be responsive to 
student concerns, particularly 
through the Homewood Student 
Services Forum two weeks ago 
which was sponsored by Student 
Council. It was poorly attended. 

“Students have lots of com- 
plaints,” Dolkart said. 

Healsoadded that “people should 
put their money where their mouths 
are” ifthey don’tattend these events. 

1996 Class President Blake 
Carlson aimed several of his re- 
marks at the News-Letter for editing 
practices, by not “allotting more 
space to council activities” so that 
students could be informed. 

Finally, Council President Pete 
Sadow urged council members to 
be an active voice for the student - 
body and its concerns. 

“Take the initiative,” Mr. Sadow 
said,” and do what you need to do.” 
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re Interest in Campus Events 














File Photo 


Student Services Chairman Chris Drennan speaks to Council. 


In other council events, Student 
Councilis sponsoring Student Coun- 
cil Awareness Week this week, al- 
lowing the classes to get to know the 
people that are representing them. 

HOP and Orientation applica- 


tions will be available on Friday, 
February 19th in the SAC office. 
The applications will be due on 
March Sth. Interviews for positions 
will occur on March 7th. 

















President William Richardson held an Open House for Hopkins students last Tuesday at Nichols House. Ap- 
proximately 30 students showed up to ask 


questions and chat with the President. 
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Goucher Responds to Gluck 


Ed’s note: Under normal cir- 
cumstances, the News-Letter does 
not accept anonymous submissions. 
This time, however, we figured that 
we could make an exception. The 
following was mailed anonymously 
(cartoon and all) from “Seven 
Goucher... Babes.” 


The following is in reply to 
Michael Gluck’s column on page 
13 of the January 29th issue of the 
Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
(“Mike Gluck helps you find a 
date”). As it appears you have 
chosen to make Goucher women 
the butt of a joke, we’re sure you 
won’t mind us making Hopkins 
students the butt of ours. 


- A bus full of Hopkins 

bio-geeks 

Arrived at Goucher late 
one eve, 

But when met with jeers 
and scornful shrieks 

They decided they had 
better...go away. 


The bus set out that 
fateful night : 

On the advice of 
reporter Gluck 

Who told the nerds if 
they played their cards right, . 

They’d be assured an 
easy ...date. 


To Hopkins guys we say 
just this: 

Though our !*&%$# 
ratios may be unbalanced too, 

We feel you’re a tad too 
presumptuous 

To assume that we are 
desperate as... your sorry 
selves. 

















LAX ATTACK! 
You can still join the team 


Ask for Tom or Juice at x6000 















Editor’s Note: The purpose of: 


this section is to provide a brief 
news summary for the busy Hop- 
kins student. 

The contents of this article were 
submitted Thursday in order to 
meet News-Letter deadlines. 


NATIONAL 


’ This past Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Clinton addressed the na- 
tionin the first State ofthe Union 
speech of the new administra- 
tion. Once again, he called for 
change and for Americans to 
“unite in order to confront the 
tough problems which lie ahead.” 

Clinton announced his plans 
for the next four years, including 
tax increases and spending cuts 
in an effort to reduce the deficit 
and debt. He stressed the need to 
create new jobs, and raise long- 
term investment by both public 
and private sectors. 

Other plans include incentives 
for small businesses, ambitious 
environmental cleanup plans, a 
modified version of the 
N.A.F.T.A. which would pro- 


tect both “American work- ¢ 


ers and the environment,” a : 
bold new healthcare policy . 
to “tackle the health care 
crisis,” improvements in __ 
education and worker | 


tougher enforcement of | 


to public concern, recently hired 
160 new meat and poultry in- 
spectors. One of the incidents that 
initiated this concern involved 
undercooked meat served at Jack- 
in-the-Box restaurants which killed 
one boy and made another 400 
sick. This move, although provid- 
ing some assistance, still leaves 
over 350 positions vacant in the 
Agricultural Department. This of- 
fice also issued a statement in the 
last week changing the recom- 
mended temperature for cooking 
hamburger from 140 degrees to 
155 degrees. 


Last month, two employees of 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
were gunned down in front of the 
Langley headquarters. The chief 
suspect in this crime is now be- 
lieved to be Mir Aimal Kansi, 28, 
of Pakistan. He is thought to have 
returned to his home country soon 
after he com- mitted the crime 
but neither 





Clinton speaks to the 
nation, the Republicans 
find it taxing, and Mike 


Tyson fights his way toa : 


training programs, and ee 


new trial. 





child-support laws. 


Furthermore, he advocated © 
significant welfare reform, a 
“tougher crime bill,” the Brady 
Bill, and political reform, includ- 
ing campaign finance reform, the 
motor-voter bill, and the lobbyist 
registration bill. Clinton also 


‘| talked about spending cuts, in- 


cluding a freeze on federal sala- 
ries for the next year and “150 
specific budget cuts”. 

Tax hikes include an increase 
on the top income tax rate for 
those earning $180,000 of about 
7% (from 31-38%), a 10% surtax 
on those earning $250,000, in- 
creased taxes on foreign compa- 
nies in'the’U.S., and’4 BTU en- 
ergy tax which would effect 
Americans éarning over $30,000. 
His speech lasted over an hour. 

The Republican response fo- 
cused on the theme that plans for 
tax increases have been specific, 
while plans for cuts have been 
less so. Republicans warn of a 
return to what they call “tax-and- 
spend liberalism.” 


President Clinton has an- 
nounced that Janet Reno has be- 
come the newest appointee to 
the position of US Attorney Gen- 
eral. Reno, who has held the po- 
sition of state attorney for Dade 
County, Florida for the past fif- 
teen years, comes to this nomina- 
tion with more law enforcement 
experience than either of the pre- 
vious nominees. Dade County, 
whichincludes Miami, is home to 
some of the toughest cases in the 
nation. Reno has proven herself 
there through her ability to handle 
cases dealing with political cor- 
ruption and racial violence. She 
has also never hired any illegal 
aliens as domestic help, which 
was a major stumbling block for 
the other candidates. Clinton’s 
fears that Reno lacked experience 
in the federal judicial system, his 
main reason for not looking at her 
in the first place, have been al- 
layed by a closer look at her ca- 
reer. 


President Clinton has an- 
nounced plans to cut the White 
House staff by 25% in an effort 
to fulfill campaign promises and 
show the Congress that he is seri- 
ous about making spending cuts. 
He signed three executive orders 
for further cuts, including plans to 
cut the federal workforce by 
100,000 by 1995, reduce admin- 
istrative costs by 3% each year, 
and cut government agencies and 
panels which he feels are of mar- 
ginal significance, including the 
“Advisory Panel for the Dictio- 
nary of Occupational Titles.” Clin- 
ton has also stated that he will cut 
other perks available to high-level 
officials, such as unnecessary lim- 
ousine service and below cost ex- 
ecutive dining rooms. 


President Clinton, responding 





cials nor 


CIA offi- 
Pakistani officials have been able 
to track him down. His motive for 
the shootings is uncertain, although 
there is some speculation that the 
man may have been related to a 
Pakistani politician who was as- 
sassinated in 1984, since the two 
men share the same last name. In 
addition, some believe that a tense 
relationship between the CIA and 
some Pakistani officials may have 


played a role in the crime. Neither. _ Tesident na 
- speculation has been verified by~andblindfoldedinanearby build- 


official sources. 


Prince Charles visited Will- 
iam and Mary College to help 
celebrate the school’s 300th anni- 
versary last week. The Prince of 
Wales was received warmly by the 
American audience despite nega- 
tive press coverage in his own coun- 
try over the failure of his marriage 
to Princess Diana. During Charles’ 
last visit to the college twelve years 
ago, he vowed that his new mar- 
riage would not parallel the troubled 
and disastrous marriage of King 
William and Queen Mary for which 
the institution was named. How- 
ever, the Prince, recognizing the 
irony of his original words, stated 
in address last week that he was 
“not the naive and inexperienced 
man” who had visited the college 
years before. In addition to the heir 


‘to the British throne, the college 


will also host Queen Elizabeth II 
and President Clinton later this year. 


Former Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Mike Tyson was granted a 
new trial after his attorney Allen 
Dershowitz successfully argued 
that the original prosecutor had 
withheld key witnesses that may: 
have strengthened his client’s de- 
fense over a year ago. Tyson was 
convicted of rape after charges were 
filed by Desiree Washington. He is 
currently serving a prison term as a 
result of that original trial. Many 


-sources have speculated that the. 


former boxer may have a good 
chance of being acquitted in the 
upcoming trial. 


INTERNATIONAL 


On Thursday February 11, the 
Clinton administration unveiled 
its proposal for peace in the ar- 
eas of former Yugoslavia. The 
plan basically supports the Vance- 
Owen proposal with a few modifi- 
cations. For one, President Clinton 
has appointed Ambassador 
Reginald Bartholomew as U.S. en- 
voy to the current negotiations in 
order to help reach a settlement. 
The U.S. government has also 
pledged military support in the 
event of a settlement. This support 


could be in the form of five to ten 





: The News-Letter News Review 


thousand US troops in an entire 
NATO force of 40,000. The plan 
places a further stress on negotia- 
tions, calls for greater enforce- 
ment of economic sanctions, and 
emphasizes enforcement of the 


no-fly zone. 


Bombings continue in the 
South American nation of Co- 
lombia. On February 16th, two 
car bombs exploded in Bogota, 
killing four and wounding more 
than 100. This is just the latest in 
a wave of violence over the past 
several weeks. The Medellin 
Drug kingpin, Pablo Escobar, 
has declared a terrorist war on the 
government and, although he has 
not taken responsibility for the 
mostrecentattacks, many assume 
that he is behind this latest bomb- 
ing. Efforts to control the drug- 
related violence are hampered by 
mass bribery, threats, and cor- 
ruption within the Colombian 
government. 


Last week, the Pope visited 

the Sudan and called for the 
end of the Islamic persecution 

of Christians in the African 
__- nation. He insisted on reli- 
___. gious freedom stating that 

_ it was “an essential ele- 
ment for peaceful human 
coexistence.” In both a 
__ speech at the Khartoum 
Cathedral and an open air 
mass the Pope compared the 
Christian suffering there to 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 





Israel continued its cam- 
paign against Hamas, the Pales- 
tinian terrorist organization, last 
Wednesday asthe army destroyed 
the homes of twenty six Palestin- 
ians in search of suspected gun- 
men. This incident occurred after 
an Israeli citizen was fatally 
stabbed at a Jerusalem bus stop 
earlierinthe day. The army awoke 
the residents at dawn and then 
preceded to destroy their homes 
with anti-tank weapons while the 
residents remained handcuffed 


ing. Four suspected terrorists and 
ten others were arrested. This 
marks a further escalation in the 
hostilities that have come about 
since Israel deported over 400 
men suspected of terrorist in- 
volvement last December. 


A United Nations team con- 
sisting of 40 observers arrived 
Monday in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
The team is planning to stay for 
one year in order to monitor hu- 
man rights conditions and help 
make it safe for democracy again. 
Since the military coup in 1991, 
people have been demonstrating 
for the return of Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, Haiti’s first democrati- 
cally elected president. 


Last Thursday, in the Iranian 
capitol of Tehran, hundreds of 
thousands of Iranians gathered to 
celebrate the day the military 
capitulated to Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini fourteen 
years ago. Along with the cel- 
ebration of the revolution came 
public condemnations of the 
United States and the West in 
general. In a gathering of foreign 
diplomats, however, Iranian 
President Hashemi Rafsanjani 
stressed that Iran, “as a member 
of the world community under- 
stands the need for peaceful co- 
operation.” 


Ina potentially tragic situation 
in France on Sunday, numerous 
railroad passengers were delayed 
whenaman got his hand caught 
in one of the toilets of a high 
speed train. The passenger be- 
came caught after trying to re- 
trieve his wallet which had fallen 
into the bowl. He had to be freed 
by firemen with metal cutters 
which caused a shutdown in rail 
traffic. Comedian Jerry Lewis, a 
passenger on the train, was quoted 
as saying that the incident was 
“inspirational”. | 


This review was compiled 
by Matt Burton, Dan 
Markey, and Peter M. 

Dolkart. | | 















hance,” Richardson said, vf 
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SAC Addresses Movie oeeue Group Elections, SEALS 


Peter Sadow Presides over Meeting in Ray Wang’s Absence; Member O1 OCA Ce Must Submit Their he ge by nee ji) 


by Mark Binker 


With Peter Sadow presiding over 
last Wednesday’s SAC general as- 
sembly meeting in the absence of 
Ray Wang, majorsubjects discussed 
included movie registration and 
SEALS nominations. As well, three 
proposals were on the agenda but 
only two were voted upon. 

Jane Gentil announced that “[a] 
limited video license has again been 
purchased from Films Incorporated 
by the SAC Executive Board” and 
several other offices dealing with 
student life. This limited agreement 
was disclosed with a list of compa- 
nies that are taking part. 

Student groups who wish to show 
movies must now obtain them 
through the student activities of- 
fice. This arrangement was deemed 
necessary because many movie cor- 
porations are enforcing their copy- 
rights on campuses nation-wide. 
Stiffmonetary fines willbe assessed 
to violators. 

After Ms. Gentil’s announce- 
ment, two proposals were discussed. 
The first was the removal of the “S” 
class group from the SAC constitu- 
tion. No group of this nature exists 
at this point in time. These groups 
would be allowed to charge dues to 


their members and cut members 
from the organization. Executive 
board member Zack Sullivan cited 
numerous legal and financial diffi- 
culties and the fact that this type of 
group was not in line with the spirit 
of the SAC constitution. This 
amendment passed without opposi- 
ton. 

Lengthy discussion was held on 
the second proposal before the gen- 
eral assembly. The proposal would 
have member groups hold their of- 
ficer elections fornext year by March 
15 in order to hold SAC Executive 
board elections on April first. 

The amendment was pushed for 
by President Sadow as he cited con- 
tinuity of leadership and being able 
to start next semester with an execu- 
tive board in place. Opposition came 
from many parts of the general as- 
sembly. Many groups cited their 
own constitutions as requiring elec- 
tions to be closer to the end of the 
semester. The Young Republicans, 
in particular, objected due to State 
and National charters which re- 
quired their elections to be held in 
April. 

After discussion of the original 
proposal doomed it, Henry Boatang 
of the Black Student Union put forth 
a motion to have the amendment 

















Brendon Kruk 


Dr. Mond presents a student award at the MLK Symposium. 


state only that executive board elec- 
tions will take place by April 15. 
This amendment does not affect 
student groups or their elections. 
This amendment passed with mini- 
mal opposition. 

The third proposal listed on the 
general assembly’s hand-out did not 
come to discussion. It would have 
forced SAC member groups to in- 
clude impeachment or removal 
clauses in their constitutions if they 
did not have them already. 

Open discussion was then an- 
nounced. In preparation for budget- 
ing groups are required to submit 
their current budgets, proposed bud- 


gets, constitutions, andmembership — 


lists to the SAC executive board by 
March 15. 

Seals Nominations were dis- 
cussed as well. The Seals Commit- 
tee will meet on Monday and nomi- 
nation forms and procedures will be 
available later next week. The gen- 
eral assembly passed a motion that 
takes away the privilege nomina- 
tion of member SAC groups. This 
was done to be fair to members of 
non-SAC groups. 

Jen Johnson announced that 
some groups had not turned in their 
“blurbs” describing their organiza- 
tions. These short descriptions will 














The SAC Board, sans Ray Wang, was active in discussion of the issues. 


be listed in a booklet given to in- 
coming freshmen at nextsemester’s 
orientation. 

The possibility ofa new van driv- 
ing course was also discussed. Be- 


cause certain groups like the JSA 
and many people active in spring 
fair do not have van drivers, a per- 
mits course may be offered by the 
Student Activities Office in the near 


Tamara Zuromskis 


future. Jane Gentil referred groups 
to Bill Harrington. 


Students Honored at First MLK Symposium 


Some in Audience Question Sincerity of President William Richardson's Remarks 


by Aneesh P. Chopra 


Last Tuesday’s Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Symposium was the first 
of what most observers hope will be 
many more to come. The Sympo- 
sium was far more than a speech by 
Arun Gandhi. It became a celebra- 
tion of Dr. King’s contributions to 
society, and his impact on the 
Hopkins community. 


“Awards” 

The night concluded with the 
first presentation of four Martin 
Luther King Jr. Courage and Ser- 
vice Awards. They were given to 


Hopkins students with notable 
~ achievements in public service and — 


community outreach. This year’s 
winners were: Jonathan P. Johns 
’94, Paul D. Capcara ’93, Roopa L. 
Kanthan ’94, and Stephanie D. 
Smith 94, All were present for their 
awards except for Paul Capcara, 
who was stuck in New York due to 
inclement weather. 

“The awarded are exemplars of 
Dr. King’s movement. I am proud 


Hopkins Waits on Barry Levinson 


Natural Commencement Choice Yet to Say Good Morning, JHU 


by Juice Skolnick 


Barry Levinson; a man who has 
brought millions of moviegoers to 
the edge of theirseats, has now done 
the same to Johns Hopkins. 

Whether Levinson accepts an 
invitation to speak at Hopkins may 
determine the fate of undergraduate 
commencement. As of now, there is 
no confirmation., : 

“There is nothing in writing,” 
Dean of Students Susan Boswell 
said. 

Actually, in Levinson’s case, 

‘there is plenty in writing. The Balti- 
more native has created such films 
as Rain Man, Diner, Avalon, and 
Toys. 

He has recently been toying with 
the idea of coming to speak at 
a a 


“I saw him recently, and he indi- 


it,” Ross Jones said. “Itjustdepends _ 


on his shooting schedule.” 


Jones and President William 
Richardson are both confident that 
Levinson will accept Hopkins’ of 
fer. 
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y Could ‘ats Levinson be c pointing towards s JHU Commencement? 


but this has happened in the past,” 
Jones said. 

Jones indicated that President 
Richardson has recently senta letter 


to Levinson and offered him an 
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has taken so long. . 

“I remember when we started 
this last year,” Crowley said. 

" Mare Spear, Senior Class Presi- 


to have them as a part of this pro- 
gram,” said Dean of Homewood 
Students Services Larry Benedict. 

Jonathan Johns has worked with 
the Baltimore-based “Heart, Body, 
and Soul” program, which brings 
community, church, and civic lead- 





“Dr. Richardson spoke of 
the need for change but he 
is anything but receptive to 

change,” Kobi Little said. 
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ers together to address some this 
city’s worst social problems. 

Roopa Kanthan is best known 
for her work in the Garrison school’s 
“Stay-in-school” program, as well 
as a number of tutoring and service 
projects in the community. 

Stephanie Smith is also involved 
with children, having served them 
in areas as diverse as South Bend, 
Indiana, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and Washington D.C. 

Ana Pavich, President of OLE 
and presider over the Symposium 
noted, “the students on stage repre- 
sent the good that is being done in 
society.” 


“Talent” 
In addition to the awards presen- 
tation, Hopkins students performed - 


Continued from page 1 
well leadership abilities in and out- 
-side of school. 

For Ennico, that meant doing 
computer work and simulations for 
the Hopkins Ultraviolet Telescope 
(HUT) team. She analyzed data 
obtained from HUT whenit flew on 
the 1990 space shuttle. Under the 
Guidestar Project, she is working 
onacamera that goes into the HUT. 

But Ennico’s most famous dis- 
covery so far is an error. 

“J discovered an aberrance in the 
HUT camera last April,” she said. 
The error is critical enough that it 
must be corrected before the HUT 
flies again. \ 

Ennico currently works at the 
Goddard Space Flight Center in 

Greenbelt, Maryland. Among 
Ennico’s other accomplishments, 


_ she has won the Barry Goldwater _ 


dent, says that “the whole selection | scholarship for excellence in sci- 


process started over a year ago.’ 
The class submitted a list, voted 


. onthetop ten, and presentedit tothe 
Board of Trustees, _ 


Once it was narrowed down to 
Levinson, he was contacted, 

Currently, he is working on om 
Taide television series. 

“Actually, the hold-up may be. 
ecabst they’re waiting to see if the 
Homicide series is extended past 3 
hp Boswellsaid. } 
ebay just hopes to ny ave 
aay lad ae Bae bist! 


ence, awarded by the government. 
 Mesiwala, a senior biomedical. 


engineer, demonstrated his talents — 


outside the classroom when he cre- 
ated a computer diagnostic tool to 


help detect dementia, aclass of brain . 
‘diseases that includes Alzheimer’s. — 


Dementia results in widespread 


_ memory damage, including 
. memory loss. . 


anumber of songs, both vocally and 
on instruments. The Hopkins Gos- 
pel choir rang out in harmony, and 
Crista Johnson played the piano, 
accompanied on one number by 
freshman Anna Karuba on the flute. 


“Student Speakers”. 

Three student leaders shared their 
greetings on behalf of their organi- 
zations. Henry Boateng, President 
of the Black Student Union, opened 
this segment with a reminder. 

“Racism is still here.” Boateng 
said. He referred to Dr. King as, “a 
manonamission,” but warned, “we 
cannot allow it to be buried with 


leStodene Counc ‘President pak pa 


"ado thanked Mr. Arun Gandhi 
for coming, and for all who braved 
the weather to attend. He also urged 
for increased student involvement 
in all aspects of Hopkins life. 

The final student speaker was 
Ajay Mirani, President of the South 
Asian Society of Hopkins. He traced 
the role of Mahatma Gandhi in Dr. 
King’s life, suggesting that it was 
Gandhi who restored King’s faith. 
In addition, Mirani proclaimed 
King, “the American Gandhi.” 


“The Administration’s Role” 

President William Richardson, 
Dean of Homewood Students Ser- 
vices Larry Benedict, Director of 
Multicultural Student Affairs Janet 
Moore, and Hopkins’ Chaplain 
Gretchen van Utt participated in 


It uses a concept called neural 
networks to make a diagnosis. 
Mesiwala described neural networks 
as “using a computer to create a 
brain out of brain-like parts,” Neu- 
ral networks are more powerful and 
adaptable than a regular computer 
program, he said. 

The tool is the end result of a 
summer’s worth of research that 
began last year. 

“This was similar to other 
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90% effective and “cuts down on 
_ the number of exams given,” ac- 
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Tuesday’s event. 

Dr. Moore, Chairperson for the 
Symposium Committee, was 
pleased with the program. “The 
evening has been truly inspira- 
tional,” she said. 

Dean Benedict added that the 
idea for the program was, “what we 
believe in and what we are commit- 
ted to.” 

“Tt (the symposium) was a ter- 
rific start to what I believe will be a 
successful, annual event we can all 
celebrate,” Richardson said. “I’m 
already looking forward to next 
year.” 


found Dr. ‘einson s resiiarks, 
“hypocritical.” 

“Dr. Richardson spoke of the 
need for change but he is anything 
but receptive to change.” 

Little referred to President 
Richardson’s inaction concerning 
the Black Student Union’s demands 
presented to him this past summer. 

Nevertheless, Little was im- 
pressed with the symposium. 

“I really appreciated Mr. 
Gandhi’s point: thatitis not right for 
us to come and listen to his speech 
and then go about our business as if 
nothing happened, The time has 
come for action.” 


| USA Today Tabs 3 JHU Students 


projects I did that used neural net- 
works,” he said. “But I never used 


neural networks for diagnostic pur- _ 


poses.” 
Mesiwala maintains that the 
project remains the property of 


‘ Hopkins. 


Mesiwala is currently president 


of Tau BetaPi,theengineeringhonor . 


society. As president, he helped start 
a food services coupon program for 
Continued on page 6 
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Editorial 


The homecoming of local success story Barry Levinson should be 
an occasion for celebration. Perhaps only John Barth and John 
Waters have done more in recent years to promote their home town 
of Baltimore. Three of Levinson’s greatest films, Diner, Tin Men, 
and Avalon, as wellas the high-profile TV series “Homicide” which 
he helped create, are directly about the city that reared one of the 
genre’s most celebrated directors. 

So the news that Barry Levinson is the top consideration for 
Commencement speaker for the Class of 93 should be good news 
indeed. Johns Hopkins should be busy rolling out the red carpets and 
preparing the best hors d’oeuvres money can buy. 

Wrong. 

As of this writing, with Commencement only three months away, 
the Class of ’93 has yet to confirm Levinson. Negotiations have been 
going on for several weeks with no affirmative response yet. So what 
happens if Levinson can’t come? 

The problem is that nobody seems to know. “We should probably 
start thinking about an alternative plan,” Dean of Students Susan 
Boswell told a News-Letter reporter. But shouldn’t that have been 
done a long time ago? Class of 93 officers said that there was a Top 
10 list of potential speakers submitted to the Board of Trustees, but 
apparently Levinson was the only one to be followed up on. If 
Levinson decides not to take the plunge, then the Class of ’93 will be 
back at square one without a Commencement speaker. 

The News-Letter would like to encourage the Class of 93 to do 
their best to sign Levinson, who is perhaps the best choice for a 
Commencement speaker in recent memory. Besides being a Balti- 
more native, Levinson is an extraordinary artist whose main con- 
cerns in his films are very real to a graduating college senior: the 
survival of idealism in a world of small-minded bureaucrats, and the 
ways in which everyday people become enmeshed in complex and 
morally dubious systems that they don’t understand. 











Toying with Commencement Speakers 





Perhaps criticism of the Class of ’93’s plight is only a case of 
adding insult to injury. Certainly everyone involved is scrambling 
now to get Levinson confirmed before we have to resort toa last 
minute bail-out effort by one of the faculty. But even if everything 
goes all right and Levinson ends up speaking after all, think what 
could have happened. We might have ended up booking the Village 
People as Commencement speakers, too. 


Where Were You, Richardson Critics? 


President William C. Richardson was there, in all his slickness, out 
in the open for everyone to see at Nicholls House. No bodyguards, 
no paper trails, no bureaucracy. 

And you weren’t there. 

You, who criticizes him for being unresponsive. You, who claim 
that he isnever available for interviews. You, who has never met him. 

So where were you? 

Last week’s Open House with President Richardson was adver- 
tised in the News-Letter with a quarter-page announcement, and 
postered all over campus as well. 

Richardson did not send his troops around Gilman Hall tearing 
down posters or swiping News-Letters . He did not try to bury his 
public appearance in fine print. 

He wanted you to be there. All of you. 











Those who did attend the Open House claimed that the turnout was 
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Perhaps President William Rich- 
ardson was hoping that no one was 
paying attention to his comments con- 
ceming minority student services in 
the News-Letter’s interview, (“The Ri- 
chardson Interview”, N-L, 2/5/93 and 
2/12/93), or perhaps he was simply 


confused. In either case, his comments. 


were all too revealing about the 
administration’s responsiveness to the 
minority concerns at the heart of com- 
munity life at Johns Hopkins. 

When asked for specific examples 
of how services for minority students at 
the University had been improved, Ri- 
chardson replied, “Well, I think if you 
look at Dr. [Michael] Mond [Director 
of the Macrocounseling Center] and 
the way the whole student advisement 
and student service operation works, 
it’s much better organized and more 
focused on serving a range of students. 
It’s characterized as serving a whole 
set of student interests and different 
groups of students in a more coordi- 
nated way.” 

If this vague statement means any- 
thing at all, it probably refers to the fact 
that the new Macrocounseling Center 
was intended to diversify the staff serv- 
ing students by hiring at least one Afri- 
can-American counselor. This hiring 
has not, however, taken place; and a 
continuing concern of the Counseling 


Center is the tiny proportion of Afri- . 


can-American clients using their ser- 


vices, leading the Center to consider . 


new strategies for outreaching to Afri- 
can-Americans. At this stage, if the 
Center is an example of anything posi- 
tive relevant to the question Richard- 
son was posed, it exemplifies good 


services to the extent of its available 
resources; any further evaluation of its 
services to students mustawaitan analy- 
sis of the evaluation forms, introduced 
after repeated students demands only 
last December. Nor do I believe that a 
president should have intimate knowl- 
edge of every office at Homewood-it 
appears that this president directs much 
of his attention to fundraising and cor- 
porate and government relations, un- 


sufficient responses to these concerns. . 


If he took anything from the widely- 
discussed B.S.U. demands, as he evi- 
dently has not, it should be that good 
intentions alone will not suffice. It is 
past time for the University to set some 
concrete goals for dealing with minor- 
ity issues that affect the heart and soul 
of our community, to set a time-table 
for meeting those goals, and to monitor 
more effectively whether those goals 
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The News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Letters must be typed 
and double-spaced and should not exceed two pages in length. Letters 
must be delivered to the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 5 p.m. for inclusion in 
that Friday’s issue. All letters received become the property of the News- 


Letter and cannot be returned. The News-Letter reserves the right to edit 
for space, grammar, and clarity. Letters mustbe signed by at least one and 
no more than two persons, and the telephone number(s) of the author(s) 
must be included for verification purposes. Letters credited only to 
organizations will not be printed. The News-Letter reserves the right to 
limit the number of letters printed. 


deniably valid undertakings. 

It is also true, however, that the 
University’s top administrator sets the 
tone for every department and admin- 
istrative unit at the University. The 
News-Letter’s interviews justifiably 
identified minority and multicultural 





are being met—in short to start dealing 

with reality, with due respect for the 
facts. 

Patrick Hagopian 

Department of History 


When I was told this past semester 
by my friend L.C. that his wallet had 
been stolen from his zipped gym bagin 
the Athletic Center, I was reluctant to 
believe his assertion that an employee 
working inside the Cage had taken it 
when he briefly stepped out of the 
locker room. Fortunately, he was able 
to get his wallet back, thanks to a 
student monitor posted near the exit 
adjacent to the Cage, who overheard 
the employee talking about a wallet 
that he had conveniently “found” that 
just happened to match the tan leather 
wallet that my friend carried around. 

I was not really convinced by my 
friend’s story until an occurrence this 
past Tuesday afternoon down at C- 
level of the MSE library. I witnessed 
this woman, employed by the library to 
put away the books, fumbling through 
a green jacket left ona chair by another 
woman whom I had just seen leaving 
one of the cubicles. When she saw me 
looking, the employee quickly walked 
away. Although there were only three 
people along the two rows of cubicles, 
I was surprised at the audacity of this 
female employee, but, at the same time, 
I was also very much troubled by the 
fact that a particular employee of 
Hopkins was trying to steal from the 
students. 

Perhaps it is a good idea that our 
university should be more aware about 
those from outside they hire as em- 
ployees. Our university, like any big 
employer, should be concerned about 
internal theft as well as campus crimes. 
The students, I suspect, will probably 
end up being the victims of those few 
dishonest, unethical employees. 

Wayne Wu 
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better than usual. 

What is “usual”? Five? Ten? 

At the busiest time, there were twelve or thirteen people in the 
room. Not exactly Penn Station. And they were many of the same 
people who are always at these type of events. 

They asked. He answered. They joked. He laughed. 

So say what you wish about William C. Richardson. Say he’s a 
politician. Say he’s not interested in undergraduates. Say he’s not 
your cup of tea. 

Butat least have tea and cookies with him when he invites you. He 
might change your mind. He might not. 

He can’t do it, though, when you’re sitting at home, whining and 
complaining. 

You know who you are. So were you missed? Well, not really. 

Your absence meant more cookies for others. 


BOVS DRE SRBID ALY 


Outside the Ivory Tower 


Tale of Two Cultures 


by Lyle Roberts 


It seems likely that J will not be asked to speak at this year’s graduation. 
That is too bad. If given the opportunity I would not babble on about 
political correctness, affirmative action, or any of the other issues that have 
made The Spectator the subject of great debate during my time here. After 
all, I could hardly do those topics any justice in the brief span of attention 
accorded speakers at university functions. I would not complain about the 
fact that ] have never received the graduation award for student journalism. 
Despite my manifest contributions to public discourse at Johns Hopkins, 
that award is seemingly given every year to the senior editor of the News- 
Letter. 

But donot cry forme, dear reader. If given a scant few minutes to inspire 
the graduates and alumniof this university, while at the same time avoiding 
banality, I would speak about a topic close to the collective heart of every 
generation of educational elites: culture. With many thanks to Mr. Neil 


Postman, our country’s finest social critic, here is my graduation speech. 
Lyle Roberts’ speech 


to the populace, in grand 





Athenian style 


And if anyone finds themselves in need of a few remarks this June, you 
may avail yourself, as I have, of Mr. Postman’s blanket permission to use 
the following ones. 

“Members of the faculty, parents, guests, and graduates of The Johns 
Hopkins University, have no fear. I am well aware that on a day of such 
high excitement, what you require of any speaker, first and foremost, is 
brevity. I shall not fail you in this respect. There are exactly sixty-six 
sentences in my speech, four of which you have just heard. It will take me 
about ten minutes to speak all of them and I must tell you that such 
economy was not easy for me to arrange, because I have chosen as my 
topic the complex subject of your ancestors. Not, of course, your biologi- 
cal ancestors, about whom I know nothing, but your spiritual ancestors. 
about whom I know a little. j 

“To be specific, I want to tell you about two groups of people who lived 
many years ago but whose influence is still with us. They were very 
different from each other, representing opposite values and traditions, I 
think it is appropriate for you to be reminded of them on this day because, 
sooner than you know, you must align yourself with the spirit of one or 
with the spirit of the other. ’ 

“The first group lived about 2,500 years ago in the place whi 
call Greece, in a city they called Athens. We do not Knots ial sit 
their origins as we would like. But we do know a great deal about their 
accomplishments. They invented the idea of political democracy. which - 
they practiced with a vigor that puts us to shame. They invented what we 
call philosophy. And they also invented what we call logic and rhetoric. 


_ And they wrote and performed plays that, almost three millennia later, still 


have the power to make audiences laugh and weep. They invented 
today, we call the Olympics, and among their values ale stood bight i 
than that in all things one should strive for excellence. They believed in 
reason. They believed in beauty. They believed in moderation, __ 

ee 2,000 years ago, the vitality of their culture declined and these 
people began to disappear. But not what they had created. Theirimaoina. 
ia Continued on page5 pte the persed i 
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Always Right 





“Slick Willie” Revitalizes the Language 


by Michael Ricci 


Slick Willie’s State of the Union address proved that he is a different 
kind of democrat, a “new” democrat. Until tonight I was not sure exactly 
what this meant, but now I see how simple it is. Anew democrat is one that 
calls taxes “contributions” and spending “investment.” For those of you 
who were too busy watching “Melrose Place” to see the speech, I will give 
you a quick summary: TAX, TAX, TAX, SPEND, SPEND, SPEND. 

Inhis speech he briefly outlined the much vaunted economic plan which 
is supposed to revitalize the economy. All this included was the single 
largest tax increase in the history of the United States. He was quick to point 


How do you spell 
Clinton’s new plan? 


T-A-X & S-P-E-N-D. 





out that he did not raise the income tax of the middle class, however. No, 
in addition to soaking the rich (another brilliant campaign promise that he 
actually kept) he introduced an energy tax. I thought an enlightened “new” 
Democrat would know a regressive tax when he saw one. This hits 
everyone except those people fortunate enough to be making less than 
30,000 dollars a year. (I must have dozed off when he explained how this 
tax would not affect these people.) 

This speech sounded more like a candidate’s stump speech than a 
President’s State of the Union Address. Bill, you won, time to start 
governing. The speech touched many broad topics, promising to cure them 
all, yet seldom gave any specifics about how they would be cured. 

There was one question that the speech did answer: Does Bill Clinton’s 
character matter? If you voted for him believing you would get a tax cut, 
I would venture to say yes. This speech shows what little importance Slick 


Willie gives to his campaign promises. Maybe character is important after 
all. 

He really had some insightful things to say about education and the 
family. He promised to “do what really works to increase learning in our 
schools.” Thanks for the encouragement, Bill. Does that mean you will 
signa private/public school choice bill? I didn’t think so. He also promised 
to help strengthen the family. His solution for this is to crack down on 
deadbeat dads. Wow, if he does that, all the problems with the family unit 
(or lack thereof) will be solved in one bold stroke. What a genius. 

Another brilliant idea he had was to “keep guns out of the hands of 
criminals.” Gee, I wonder why nobody ever thought of that before. Just 
how does he plan to do this? By signing the “Brady Bill” which creates a 
waiting period for gun purchases. I am curious to know just how many 
criminals actually go into gun stores and legally buy their guns. Bill, they 
are criminals, they might even break the law to get guns. 

I do not want to give the wrong impression. I did not think the entire 
speech was ludicrous. I even agreed with the President when he so 
illuminatingly explained that “the real engine of economic growth in this 
country is the private sector.” That explains why he is increasing the 
corporate tax. 

Overall, I must admit that President Slick’s delivery was much better 
than I had expected. I still have nightmares about being forced to listen to 
his acceptance speech at the Democratic Convention. His inventive use of 
the words “change,” “new direction,” “new course,” “opportunity,” and 
“responsibility” (a word I thought I would never hear from a Democrat) 
was extremely entertaining. 

The state of the union is not nearly as bad as President Clinton made it 
out to be—yet. Let us hope that Congress has the common sense to block 
the majority of President Clinton’s tax increases. We do not need a repeat 
of the Carter years. The old, tired Democrat plan of “tax and spend” (or 
whatever they are calling it today) does not work. No matter how hard Slick 
Willie campaigns for it, it will still be abad plan. As Bob Michel said, “Park 
the bus and start the hard work of governing the country.” 
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Are You an Athenian or a Visigoth? 


Continued from page 4 
tion, art, politics, literature, and lan- 
guage spread all over the world so 
that, today, it is hardly possible to 
speak on any subject without re- 
peating what some Athenian said 
on the matter 2,500 years ago. 

“The second group of people 
lived in the place we now call Ger- 
many and flourished about 1,700 
years ago. We call them the 
Visigoths, and you may remember 
that your sixth- or seventh-grade 
teachermentioned them. They were 
spectacularly good horsemen, which 
is about the only pleasant thing his- 
tory can say of them. They were 
marauders—ruthless and brutal. 
Their language lacked subtlety and 
depth. Their art was crude and even 
grotesque. They swept down 

~through Europe destroying every- 
thing in their path, and they overran 
the Roman Empire. There was noth- 
ing a Visigoth liked better than to 
bum abook, desecrate a building, or 
smash a work of art. From the 
Visigoths, we have no poetry, no 
theater, no logic, no science, no 
humane politics. 

“Now, the point I wanttomake is 
thatthe Athenians and the Visigoths 
still survive, and they do so through 
us and the ways in which we con- 


Fifth Column 


duct our lives. All around us—on 
this quad, in this community, in our 
city—there are people whose way 


of looking at the world reflects the 


way of the Athenians, and there are 
people whose way is the way of the 
Visigoths. I do not mean, of course, 
that our modern-day Athenians 
roam abstractly through the streets 
reciting poetry and philosophy, or 
that the modern-day Visigoths are 
killers. I mean that to be an Athe- 
nian ora Visigoth is to organize 
your life around a set of values. An 
Athenian is an idea, and a Visigoth 
is an idea. Let me tell you briefly 
what these ideas consist of. 

“To be an Athenian is to hold 


‘knowledge and, especially, the quest 


for knowledge in high esteem. To 
contemplate, to, reason, to. experi- 
ment; to quéestion—these are, to.an 
Athenian, the most exalted activi- 
ties a person can perform. To a 
Visigoth, the quest for knowledge 
is useless unless it can help you earn 
money or gain power over other 
people. 
“To be an Athenian is to under- 
stand that the thread which holds 
civilized society together isthin and 
vulnerable; therefore, Athenians 
place great value on tradition, social 
restraint, andcontinuity.Toan Athe- 


nian, bad manners are acts of vio- 
lence against the social order. The 
modern Visigoth cares very little 
about any of this. The Visigoths 
think of themselves as the center of 
the universe. Tradition exists for 
their own convenience, good man- 
ners are an affectation and a burden, 
and history is merely what is in 
yesterday’s newspaper. 

“To be an Athenian is to take an 
interest in public affairs and the 
improvement of public behavior. 
Indeed, the ancient Athenians had a 
word for people who did not. The 
word was idiotes , from which we 
get our word “idiot.” A modern 
Visigoth is interested only in his 
own affairs and has no sense of the 
meaning of community. 

“Now, it must be obvious what 
all of this has to do with you. Even- 
tually, like the rest of us, you must 
be on one side or the other. You 
must be an Athenian or a Visigoth. 
Ofcourse, it is much harder to be an 
Athenian, for you must learn how to 
be one, you must work at being one, 
whereas we are all, in a way, natu- 
ral-born Visigoths. That is why there 
are so many more Visigoths than 
Athenians. And I must tell you that 
you do not become an Athenian 
merely by attending school or accu- 


Why We Should Be P.C. 


by Tamara Zuromskis 


About five years ago, when ev- 
eryone got tired of what the yuppies 
were doing and the “me genera- 
tion” was getting a little bit dull, an 
attempt to recreate the 1960s was 
made. This movement was dubbed 
“political correctness.” 





a lot of harsh words lately. People 
wear buttons with “P.C.” crossed 
out and I’ve heard that Hopkins has 
an “Anti-P.C.” club, although that 
may be a joke. 

I personally am an advocate of 
political correctness. I think that 
P.C. teaches an important lesson. It 
teaches us to see things from the 


“Tt is fairly unacceptable to 
announce that you’re sexist, 
racist, and anti-gay, but it’s 





perfectly acceptable to be 
anti-P.C.” 
My first brush with political cor- point of view of the underdog. P.C. © 


rectness was in ninth grade. We saw 

a film onrain forests in art class and 

were told that if we weren’t careful, 

all of this vegetation would be gone 

some day. I didn’t really get it, 

because I couldn’t imagine why 

anyone would want to preserve the 

insects and other repulsive crea- 

tures depicted in the movie. But 

within a few months, we had all 

started dividing up our trash and 

looking for recycling centers. 

_ Soonafter, began tonotice other 

changes. Christopher Columbus, 

always a hero when I was in grade 

school, was getting a bad rap for 

slaughtering a bunch of Indians 

_ when he discovered America. (Ac- 

tually, he hadn’t really discovered 

_ America at all, and they weren’t 

_ Indians, they were Native Ameri- 

cans.) Misogyny was becoming less 

acceptable. With the outbreak of 
AIDS, gay pride was at a high. _ 

- Political correctness has received 
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sees poverty from the point of view 
of the poor, racism from the point of 
view of the black, rape from the 
point of view of the woman, pollu- 
tion from the point of view of the 
Earth, the Holocaust from the point 
of view of the Jew, Columbus from 
the point of view of the Native 
American, homophobia from the 
point of view of the homosexual, 
and war from the point of view of 
innocent bystander. 

It isn’t easy to be politically cor- 
rect. It’s much easier to blame the 
victim, especially if you’re rich, 
straight, white, male, and Protes- 
tant. That’s where the anti-P.C. 
movement comes in. It is fairly un- 
acceptable to announce that you’re 
sexist, racist, and anti-gay, but it’s 

_ perfectly acceptable to be anti-P.C. 
To me, they are the same thing. 

Now, I’ll be the first to admit that 

P.C. goes a bit overboard at times. 
Weare supposed to say “differently 


abled” rather than “handicapped” 
(which sounds a bit awkward) and 
“people of color” rather than 
“blacks” (which actually sounds sort 
of racist, it sounds like “colored”). 
Wealsohavetotake the word “man” 
out of everything. J admit to saying 
things like “personhole cover,” but 
“womyn” instead of “woman” is a 
little too much. Despite these ex- 
ceptions, though, the greater part of 
politically correct thinking is an as- 
cension to a higher morality, and 
should not be rejected simply be- 
cause Of its little idiosyncrasies. 
Even now, | am beginning to see 
a backlash of conservativism. Re- 
publicans want to get rid of affirma- 
tive action, claiming it’s “reverse 


-racism.” They want to take the right 


of privacy away from the woman, 
claiming that abortion is “murder,” 
yet won’t fund maternity leave or 
Head Start. They are against laws 
that willassure equal rights for gays. 
They have no respect for Mother 
Earth, opting for “jobs over the en- 
vironment,” assuming that we have 
tochoose. They doall ofthese things, 
and justify them by saying that 
they’re not P.C., they’re free think- 
ers. 
In The Doctrine of Fascism, 
Benito Mussolini explains that if 
the masses can’t take care of them- 
selves, fascism is more humane than 
democracy. Political correctness has 
proven that they can. The intellectu- 
als and the elite respect the under- 
dogs and try to help them. The un- 
derdog respects him or herself and 
works hard to get ahead, How can 
we argue with a system like that? 


mulating academic degrees. Atsome 
of our great universities, perhaps 
even this one, there are professors 
of whom we may fairly say they are 
closet Visigoths. And yet, you must 
not doubt fora momentthata school, 
after all, is essentially an Athenian 
idea. There is a direct link between 
the cultural achievements of Ath- 
ens and what the faculty at Johns 
Hopkins is all about. 

“And so, whether you were aware 
of it or not, the purpose of your 
having beenatthis university was to 
give you a glimpse of the Athenian 
way, to interest you in the Athenian 
way. We cannot know on this day 
how many of you will choose that 
way and how many will not. You 
are young and it is not given to us to 
see your future. But I will tell you 
this, with which I will close: I can 
wish for you no higher compliment. 
than that in the future it will be 
reported that among your graduat- 
ing class, the Athenians mightily 
outnumbered the Visigoths. 

“Thank you, and congratula- 


tions.” 


Lyle Roberts is the Editor Emeri- 
tus of the Homewood Spectator. 
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According to Me 


The Village People Cometh 


by Don Lauer 


“I’ve got to be a macho man.” 

These famous words flooded the airwaves in the mid-’70s. Some may 
even go so far as to say that they should have stayed there. Before jumping 
to any conclusions, however, which everyone did when they heard that the 
Village People were coming to play Spring Fair (including myself), take 
a step back and listen to the real story. 

Like most students that I’ve talked to in my past two years here at 
Hopkins, I’ve been alittle disgruntled by the social life. The words “there’s 
nothing fun to do here” flood the campus day after day. So I told myself 
that there has to be something out there, something fresh and exciting that 
almost everyone could enjoy. Then one evening I found it and decided it 
would have to come here to The Johns Hopkins University. The only 
problem was finding a way to bring ithere. Being a typical student/athlete, 
I had no idea how to get my views across to the people in charge of this 


place. 
A defense of the indefensible: 


an in-depth look at the decision 


which brought the Village People to JHU 


ere a SE 

This problem was soon resolved when I found out that they needed 
chairs for the annual Spring Fair. I quickly jumped on the opportunity to 
get on the 1993 Concert Committee. My intentions were to bring a band, 
my discovery, that exemplified the word “party.” The band: Phish. Phish’s 
music is tough to describe, but I would highly recommend that you invest 
some time into listening to some of their material. 

Unfortunately, the powers that be were a little reluctant to take a 
“gamble” on Phish, even though they’ve been selling out virtually every 
show for the past year. The only place most people have ever seen them is 
on the door of Shaffer Hall. So, in order to compensate, we went for a big- 
time band that everyone has heard of and could enjoy: 10,000 Maniacs. 

Little did we know that after they struck a deal with the “Class of *96” 
crew in that “90210” spin-off teenybopper extravaganza, 10,000 Maniacs 
would be too high and mighty to play such a small venue for less than a 
measly 15K. They never ever made an official reply to us. We found out 
a few days later from an agent we were working through that we were 
outbid. 

From there it was scramble time. Phish had already signed a deal to play 
the 17th, so once again they were out of the question. I was extremely 
dismayed at this point, having gone from a great vision to “where do we 
go from here?” 

So I threw together an informal survey with names like the Screaming 
Trees, the Jeff Healey Band, the Smithereens, and Toad the Wet Sprocket 
on the ballot. (Toad won, if it’s any consolation.) None of these were 
thought to be guaranteed sell-out shows, however. Hence the idea for the 
Village People rolled in. 

At first, | was a bit disappointed, but then I began to think about it. News 
had traveled all the way from Vassar College, where the Village People had 
sold out, that it was a good show and a good time was had by all. I started 
reminiscing about my days as a youth when the Village People were the 
shit to listen to. I had their posters, their albums, and even dressed up on 
occasion as the Indian and lip-sync “In the Navy.” Never, even to this year, 
did J think that I would see them play live. So os id inside is happy, 
even if my macho college student exterior is a bit reluctant. 

Of all the people on campus who are annoyed about Spring Fair’s 
decision, I think I should be the most upset. My vision was destroyed, but 
for some bizarre reason I’m not crying and contemplating suicide. I have 
hope. I just ask that you open your mind, too. How many times have you 
been ata bar or party when that ever-familiar “Y.M.C.A.” came on? People 
go nuts. Their hands do that little “Y.M.C:A.” dance and everyone seems 
to be having a good time. It may be silly, but how often does one get the 
chance to be silly? 

I’msorry that we weren’t able to bring Toad the Wet Sprocket, the Black 
Crowes, or the Spin Doctors (who, by the way, don’t want to play schools 
anymore). But what we all basically had in mind was giving the students 
a good time. If you can’t have fun with the Village People, who can you 
have a good time with? 

You don’t have to a macho man. Or woman. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION 


| 


8209 PINE ISLAND RD. Paco 
_ TAMARAC, FL. 33321 
(800)-362-0018 






SCHOLARSHIPS, GRANTS, AND LOANS 


uP TO $4000 PER YEAR GUARANTEED! 


OVER $350 MILLION DOLLARS AVAILABLE IN SCHOLARSHIPS, AND GRANTS GO, 
UNUSED EVERY YEAR BECAUSE STUDENTS SIMPLY DON'T KNOW WHERE TO 
APPLY OR THAT THEY ARE ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE THESE GRANTS AND LOANS. 





MOST STUDENTS DON'T REALIZE THAT THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT ALLOWS FOR TREMENDOUS TAX BENEFITS TO MEDIUM AND 
LARGE CORPORATIONS WHO ALLOCATE HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF HELPING FUTURE AND CURRENT STUDENTS ATTEND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION HAS THE LARGEST DATABASE O} 
AVAILABLE SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS IN THE COUNTRY 


WE WILL LOCATE A SCHOLARSHIP SOURCE FOR YOU WITHIN THREE (3) 
MONTHS OR WE WILL REFUND THE $25.00 PROCESSING AND 


/ 


THIS OFFER 





APPLICATION FEE. 


IS UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. 
CALL 1-800-362-0018 





PLEASE BEGIN PROCESSING MY SCHOLARSHIP, ENCLOSED IS MY APPLICATION FEE OF $25.06 
NAME SCHOO Ta ee oe ea 
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MAIL ORDER TO: 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION 


8209 PINE ISLAND RD. . 
TAMARAC, FL. 33321 | | : 
1-800-362-0018 | 
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All-Americ 


Continued from page 3 
homeless people in Baltimore. 

Mesiwala has aspirations of do- 
ing medical research. In particular, 
he would like apply the principles 
of biomedical engineering to sur- 
gery. 

Barbara Fischer’s outstanding 
contribution was her fiction and 
poetry. A senior majoring in writ- 
ing seminars, she has been pub- 
lished in the Maryland Poetry Re- 
view and received the Robert 
Arellano Prize from the Department 
of Writing Seminars. 

Although she did not know who 
nominated her, “it’s nice to be rec- 
ognized in the company of such 
talented people,” she acknowledges. 
“Tt was flattering.” 

Fischer was impressed with the 
team members on the All-Ameri- 
can team. 

“There were a lot of service- 
oriented projects,” she said. “I feel 
that I’m in good company.” Fischer 
plans to get a masters in fine arts and 
creative writing. 

O’Shea began the nomination 
process at Hopkins when USA To- 
day asked colleges across the nation 
to recommend students last fall. 
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ans Are “In Good Com 











Jennifer Consilvio 
Barbara Fischer was named Honorable Mention in the USA Today’s 1993 All-USA Academic Team. 


O’Shea sent out nomination The faculty were torecommend five nominations to be submitted. 
forms to the School of Arts and undergraduate students. From all 
Sciences, SchoolofEngineeringand the nominations received, the aca- 
the Peabody Conservatory. demic deans decided on the final 


Dave Edelman contributed 
to this article. 
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°3800 Blk. Old York Rd. 8:45 pm. 
’83 Honda with no anti-theft device 
stolen. 

°600 Blk. Gorsuch Ave. 3:10 pm. 
Suspect attempted to remove two 
bottles of Tylenol from shelf. 
Property was recovered. 

°400 Blk. E 33rd St. 4 pm. $2 floor 
plant stolen by suspect who fled. 
°2400 Blk. N Charles. 4:30 pm 
Stuffed animals stolen from store. 
°3400 Blk. Greenway. Between 3 
and 7 pm. Known female removed 
victim’s VCR while staying at his 
house as a guest. 

°200 Blk. E University. 7 am. 
Medication removed from lab. 
°100 Blk. W 25thSt. 5:30 pm. Radio 
removed from ’90 Hyundai. 

°2700 Blk. N Howard St. 12:45 pm. 
Suspect attempted to pry open 
kitchen door and was arrested. 
°3800 Blk. Falls Rd. Before 4:50 
/pm. Stereo, CD player and: tapes 
removed from dwelling. 

°900 Blk. W 36th St. 2:15 pm. 
Suspect entered store with his hand 
under his shirt as if armed and a 
stocking over his face. He demanded 
all the money and got $1500. 
*3000 Blk. St Paul St. 12:52 am. 
Window grate had been removed 
and window broken. Police called 
and suspect arrested. 

*3300 Blk. N Calvert Before 7 am. 
Tool used to break window and 
drills, radios, saws, and grinder 
taken. 
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*2700 Blk. Miles Ave. 3 pm. Victim 
was driving his track when two 
males onthe street pointed a handgun 
at him. 

°500 Blk. E 33rd St. 4:40 pm. 
Suspect obtained 10 gallons of 
gas from station without paying 













newJHU tour guides soon. 


at Hopkins. You must be able 














Do You Want to Be a Tour Guide? 


Doyou remember touring colleges as a prefrosh? A campus 
tour is one of the most influential factors in selecting a 
college, and we want JHU tours to be the best! The 
Admissions Office and the Blue Key Society will be selecting 


APPLY: Pick up an application in the admissions Office, Garland 
Hall between 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. 


INTERVIEWS: Sign up for an interview when you pick up your 
application. Interviews will be held Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, February 22, 23, and 24 between 4:30 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. in the 
Admissions Office, Garland Hall. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Friendly, up-beat and out-going Fresh- 
men, Sophomores, and Juniors who are having a positive experience 


QUESTIONS: Call the Admissions Office (516-8171) or stop by! 


and fled in a 90 stolen Acura. 
°3000 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 3:39 
am. Victim’s door kicked open and 
leather hats, jeans and sweat suits 
taken. 

°500 Blk. E 25th St. Before 12 pm. 
Vehicle parked for repairs had its 
rear tag stolen. 

°3500 Blk. Chestnut Ave. 4 pm. 
Juvenile suspects caught inside 
garage and arrested. 

°3400 Blk. Keswick. 8:45 am. 
Unknown personused hands to take 
victim, radio and speakers and tires. 
°3100 Blk. N Calvert. 9:30 am. Car 


°600 Blk. Gorsuch Ave. 3:25 p.m. 
Suspect arrested after attempting to 
exit store without paying for 
property. 

°300 Blk. E. Lorraine Ave. 8:25 
a.m.-3:20 p.m. VCR stolen from 
house. 

*2700 Blk. N. Charles St. 5:20-5:30 
p.m. Purse stolen from desk drawer 
in office. 

°3100 Blk. St Paul St. 8:15 a.m.- 
4:45 p.m. Assorted personal 
property stolen from apartment. 
°4000 Blk. Roland Ave. 6-7:30p.m. 
1991 Olds stolen. 


Person set fire to dwelling. 

°700 Blk. W. 33rd St. 4:25 p.m. 
Person set fire to dwelling. 

°2700 Blk. Maryland Ave. 2 p.m. 
Person attempted to pry open front 
door. 

°2400 Blk. St Paul St. 11 a.m. 
Microwave stolen from office. 
°1000 Blk. W. 36th St. 12:50 a.m. 
Purse stolen from bar. 

°3300 Blk. N. Charles St. 8 a.m. 
Office ransacked. 

*3100 Blk. Abell Ave. 9 a.m. Right 
door handle pryed off 1989 Acura 
Legend. 


tags stolen. °200 Blk. E. University Pkwy. 10 °400 Blk. E. 33rd St. 12:10-12:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. Wallet stolen from p.m. Tags removed from car. 
2/3 . unlocked office. °400 Blk. E. 25th St. 8:15-11 a.m. 


°700 Blk. W. 41st St. 4 p.m. Purse *2800 Blk. Barclay St.5 a.m. Victim Police uniform and badge stolen 


stolen from unlocked car. was struck in the face and body. from car. 
*2900 Blk. Guilford Ave. 3:25-3:50 
a.m. Suspects attempted to take 1980 2/5 2/7 


gray Toyota. *Unit Blk. Charicotte Pl. 6 p.m. 
°100 Blk. W. 39th St. 12-4 p.m. Car Two males entered dwelling and 
_ tags stolen from Ford Taurus. , > then eft. © 
santana lites “Unit Bik: E. University Pkwy:9:30 
p-m. 1990 Ford Mustang stolen. 
°3600 Blk. Keswick Rd. 9 a.m. 
Suspect working at store removed 
money from safe. 

*2600 Blk. N. Calvert St. 2:30-4 
p.m. Bedroom ransacked. 

°400 Blk. W. 29th St. 1:20 p.m. 
Victim pushed to the ground and 
then shot. 

*2800 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 5:10 
p.m. Man attempted to steal two 
pairs of bluejeans. 

*2600 Blk. Hampden Ave. 12:30 
a.m. Victim hit with boards, bottle, 


°3000 Blk. Greenmount Ave. 3:15 
a.m. Victim struck in the face with 
a handgun. pel tt 5 AO 

°3500 BIk: Old York Rd! 7:25 fm. 
Wallet stolen from victim?’ at 
gunpoint. 

°3400 Blk. N. Charles St. 2:20-3:10 

p.m. Money stolen from purse left 
unattended in snack bar. 

3400 Blk. N. Charles St. 4:15-4:45 

p.m. Money stolen from locker in 
athletic center. 
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*2600 Blk. St Paul St. 8 a.m.-6:30 
p.m. Suspect forced open front door 
and removed CD player, radio, and 
camera. 

°2600 Blk. St Paul St. 8 a.m.-6:30 
p.m. Suspect pryed open door but 
did not enter because of alarm. 
°2600 Bik. St Paul St. 8 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Door forced open and apartment 
ransacked. 

*Unit Blk. E. 28th St. 8 p.m. Suspect 
approached victim with a gun and 
victim maced the victim. 
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°700 Blk. E. 33rd St. 5:30-10:20 
p.m. VCR and radio stolen from 
house. 


°100 Blk. E. 26th St. 9:50 p.m. and hands. *Unit Blk. W. University Pkwy. 
Victim robbed at gunpoint. *2900 Blk. Keswick Rd. 7:20 a.m. 9:20-9:30 p.m. Locker was broken 
°100 Blk. W. 39th St. 9:10 a.m. 1989 Chevy stolen. open and money and credit cards 
Apartment door pryed open. stolen. 

°2800 Blk. Guilford Ave. 6 a.m. 2/6 2400 Blk. N. Charles St. 9:30 a.m.- 


°1000 Blk. W. 36th St. 9-9:30 p.m. 
Victim struck across face with brass 
knuckles. 

3300 Blk. Keswick Rd. 4:25 p.m. 


10:15 p.m. Color TV and workboots 
stolen from apartment. 

©3300 Blk. N. Charles St. 8:20 a.m. 
3 mountain bikes stolen. 


1992 silver Toyota Four Runner 
stolen. ; 
°800 Blk. W. 36th St. 1 p.m. Purse 
stolen from store. 








Calling all students... 


If youare interested....read on.... 


..who are interested in 


| becoming 
Admissions Interns: 












(interviewing prospective students and conducting 
group information sessions) 


Come to 140 Garland Hall 
and sign up for an interview 

, before February 24 
or call Sonia at x8171. 


to talk while walking backwards! 















Community Crime Report 










Hey You!! 


Yeau YEAH you!! 


THE News-LETTER 
IS LOOKING FOR 
A FEW GOOD 


photographers, 


reporters for 
sports, features, news, science, arts editorials, 


assistants in 
business, production, layout, advertising, circulation, 


GET INVOLVED !! 
CALL AL AT x6000 Now!! 





°600 Blk. E. 33rd St. 8:10 p.m. TV 
stolen from apartment. 
*3400 Blk. Barclay St. 9 a.m.-6:55 
p.m. 1991 Ford stolen. 
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400 Blk. Illchester Ave. 2:30 a.m.- 
5 p.m. 1988 Suzuki Samari stolen. 
°700 Bik. W. 40th St. 5:20-5:45 
p.m. 14 bikes stolen from store. 
100 Bik. W. 39th St. 12:30 a.m.-6 
p.m. Car stereo stolen from 1987 
Isuzu. ; 

°3100 Blk. Wyman Pk Dr. 8:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. 21 blank prescription 
forms stolen. 

°2800 Blk. Maryland Ave. 11 p.m. 


‘ Several pieces of electronics stolen. 


°200 Blk. Stoneyford Rd. 7 a.m. 
Suspect tried to jimmie front door 
open. 

°300 Blk. Ilchester Ave. 3 p.m. 
Victim’s independence cardand pin 
number stolen. 


! +3300 Blk. N..Charlés St. 6.a.m.-2 °""' 


p.m. Change purse stolen.» 
2100 Blk. W. 39th St. 9 a.meCar 
stereo and speakers stolen. 

*Unit Blk. E. 25th St. 4:30 p.m. 
Victim robbed. 

*2800 Blk. N. Calvert St. 6-8 p.m. 
Person attempted to force open a 
rear door to dwelling. 

3300 Blk. Brentwood Ave. 6:30- 
11:15 p.m. 1986 Buick Skylark 
stolen. 

°800 Blk. Berry St. 7:15 a.m. 
Assorted hand tools stolen from 
truck. 

°100 Blk. W. 39th St. Car phone 
stolen. 

°100 Blk. W. 39th St. 8:30 a.m, 
Radio and gym bag stolen from 
truck. 

°100 Blk. W. 39th St. 7:30 a.m. 
Radio stolen from car. 

3000 Blk. St. Paul St. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
CD player stolen from house. 


WorldTeach 


tries around the world. 


If you are interested in 
WorldTeach and/or would like 
more information on the pro- 
gram you are in luck. 


7076500 BIR! Wi University Pkwy. 7- 


Are You Interested in 
Becoming a 


WorldTeach is a dynamic young organi- 
zation committed to education, interna- 
tional development, and voluntary ser- 
vice. Today, WorldTeach volunteers are 
working in more than half a dozen coun- 


Wor pTEACH WILL BE ON CAMPUS - 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26 FROM 4:00 P.M. TO 
6:00 P.M. COME TO CAREER SERVICES, 
MERRYMAN HALL TO SIGN-UP. 
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°2500 Blk. St Paul St. 6:45 a.m.- 
8:19 p.m. Basement door forced 
open. 

*Unit Blk. E. 39th St. 11:42 p.m. 
Person broke window to garage. 
*2900 Blk. Matthews St. 8:30 a.m. 
Purse stolen. 

*3100 Blk. Guilford Ave. 10 a.m. 
Handgunandring stolen from house. 
*3000 Blk. Vineyard La. 3 p.m. Car 
tags stolen. 

*3400 Blk. N. Charles St. 3 p.m. 
1992 Honda stolen. 

*700 Blk. W. 40th St. 9 a.m.-5:15 
p.m. Car tags stolen. 

3100 Blk. St Paul St. 11:30 a.m.-4 
p.m. VCR and jewelry stolen from 
house. 

3400 Blk. Keswick Rd. 8:20 a.m.- 
5:10 p.m. Car tags stolen. 


2/11 
*Unit Blk. Hadley Sq. 6:30 a.m. 
Two bicycles stolen from garage. 


7:30: a.m.. Money stolen from 
unattended coat pocket. 

°3100 Blk. Remmington Ave. 11 
a.m. 1991 Accura stolen. 

°2900 Blk. Huntington Ave. 7 a.m. 
1990 Infiniti stolen. 

°2600 Blk. St Paul St. 8 a.m-6:20 
p.m. Dwelling ransacked. 

*Unit Blk. N. Hadley Sq. 10 a.m.- 
7:45 p.m. VCR and receiver stolen 
from dwelling. 

°3700 Blk. Prisby Ave. 10-10:30 
a.m. Rear tag stolen from car. 
*200 Blk. W. 27th 12-8 p.m. 
Mountain bike stolen from house. 
°100 Blk. W. 25th St. 12:05 a.m. 
Person cut locks off grate in front of 
store. 
2400 Blk. St Paul St. Several cinder 
blocks stolen from near store. 
°2400 Blk. St Paul St. 12:30-9:30 
a.m. Assorted property and money 
stolen from store. 





Volunteer? 
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To Wed, and Wealthily, in Padua 


The Barnstormers Brill Up Their Shakespeare in an Uneven ‘ Taming of the Shrew’ 





THE TAMING 

OF THE SHREW 

by William Shakespeare 
Directed by Miller Freeman IV. 
Produced by Tim Woodard. 
Technical Direction by Kim Johns. 
Assistant Technical 

Direction by Alex Post. 

Set Design by Paul Hinkle. 
Lighting by Jason Black. 

Stage Managed by Shawna 

Hollebone and Rae Lynn Pregnaman. 

Cast: 

Petruchio......John Parry 
Katherine......... Liz Kosztolnyik 
Lucentio......Ryan Winnem 
Bianca.......Signe Redfield 
Baptista........ Fred Halperin 
Gremio......... Phil Psilos 
Hortensio.......John Paxton 
Grumio.......Kerry Reynolds 
Biondello........ Jamie Poush 
Tranio......... Nat Forgotson 
Curtis.......Rob Anselmi 
Vincentio.....Dan Rodriquez 
Pedant.......Raul Jocson 
Widow......Kris Ziegler 





by Andrew Dunlap 


There is nothing quite like the 
plays of William Shakespeare. 
When performed well, the beauty 
and majesty of the bard’s language 
grabs hold of the souls and emo- 
tions of the audience. When per- 
formed poorly, they can put you 
right to sleep. In their production of 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” the 


Music 


Barnstormers manage to do both. 
One of Shakespeare’s best known 
comedies, “The Taming of the 
Shrew” tells the tale of Katherine 
(Liz Kosztolnyik), the foul tem- 
pered daughter of the wealthy mer- 
chant Baptista (Fred Halperin). 
Katherine’s father is eager to marry 
off his widely-courted younger 
daughter Bianca (Signe Redfield) 
but is insistent that her sister marry 
first. Enter Petruchio (John Parry), 
who is recruited by one of Bianca’s 
many suitors to seek Katherine’s 
hand, in promise of the large dowry. 
Any recommendation ofthis pro- 
duction must begin with noting the 
remarkable performances of the 


leads. Best of these is Kosztolnyik, 
who gives a fully realized, fully 
shrewish life to her character. Using 
spoken and body language to its 
fullest extent, Kosztolynik carries 
the play when she is on stage and 
makes the audience eager for her 
retum when she is not. Almost as 
good is Parry as Petructio, who 
seems to be having a great deal of 
fun with the part, though he does not 
make Petruchio fully into the scoun- 
drel that he is. 

Petructio’s unusual wooing and 
winning of Kate is the best part in 
the production, and probably the 
only good reason to attend. To- 
gether, Parry and Kosztolnyik are 





Loren Rieth 


Ryan Whinnem shares a secret with Signe Redfield in the Barnstormers’ 


“Taming of the Shrew.” 


absolutely incredible, and their 
scenes together will show you the 
way Shakespearean comedy ought 
to be acted. 

However, this production fails in 
the generally bland performances 
of its supporting cast. None of the 
players are bad, per se, merely unin- 
spired and seemingly unfamiliar 
with the nuances of iambic pentam- 
eter. Most gestures and reactions 
seem strained and phony, and as a 
consequence many of the bard’s 
best lines go to waste. In the scenes 
involving the play’s many subplots, 
the acting is so frankly uninterest- 
ing that a theatergoer may find him- 
self dozing off, all of which high- 
lights again how good Parry and 
Kosztolnyik really are. 

There are a few supporting per- 
formances which rise above the rest. 
Halperin as Baptista has good grasp 
of Shakespeare’s style and he makes 
his character as interesting as the 
circumstances permit. Redfield as 
Bianca gives a fine performance as 
well, especially in her scenes with 
Kosztolnyik. Lastly, Kerry 
Reynolds gives a wonderful, odd- 
ball performance as Petruchio’s ser- 
vant Grumio, which she plays as a 
deranged Jimmy Durante with a 
Cockney accent. 

Miller Freeman’s direction is 





Dinosaur Jr. Sticks with the Basics 


The Sundays Strive to Break New Ground; Bash & Pop Returns to the Roots 





Dinosaur Jr. 
Where You Been 
Sire/Warner Brothers 

Records 





by Chris Kelley 


What I am about to say is going 
to be very hard. 1 am going to thank 
Nirvana for something. If the Gods 
of Grunge are to be remembered for 
anything, I hope they are remem- 
bered for bringing back the power 
trio. In this day of 32-track record- 
ing, digital mastering, and synthe- 
sizers that will do everything except 
cook and clean, the simple bass/ 
drums/guitar format has gotten lost 
in the shuffle. Hopefully, Nirvana’s 
recent success will open the doors 
for others, including the criminally 
under-appreciated Dinosaur Jr. 

Where you Been features Dino- 
saur Jr.’s members (J. Mascis on 
guitar and vocals, bassist Mike 
Johnson, and drummer Murph) at 
their sardonic best, creating impor- 
tant music without taking them- 
selves too seriously. This album 
finds the band in a relatively relaxed 
mode, with most of the album’s 
twelve cuts taken at a relaxed me- 
dium tempo. Unlike most small 
bands, which basically stick to the 
verse-chorus-verse format (or, if 
you’re Nirvana, the verse-verse- 
verse format), Dinosaur’s tunes are 
true compositions, with careful ar- 
rangements and interesting chord 
structures. 

Forthe most part, Dinosaur steers 
clear of the standard grunge vo- 
cabulary, instead opting for a 
cleaner, sharper attack reminiscent 
of early 1980’s punk rock. While 
Mascis is no technical guitar wiz- 
ard, he holds his own with acid 
solos on “What Else is New” and 
“Hide.” He even contributes a few 
timpani solos in some odd places. 
Murph knows how to use his traps 
to shape the rest of the band, and 
unlike most rock drummers, under- 
stands the concept of dynamics. His 
work on “Not the Same” and “Get 
Me” are good examples, driving the 
other two musicians without over- 
powering them. Mike Johnson is 
solid, as all good bassists must be. 

Lead singer Mascis has a grav- 
elly voice that’s hard to place. J 
finally pegged him somewhere be- 
tween W. Axl Rose and Paul 
Westerburg with a sore throat. 
Mascis’ vocals on “Drawerings” 
and “On the Way” are effective, but 
his falsetto ramblings,such as those 
on “Not the Same,” grow tiresome 
after a while, even if the addition of 
a string quartet makes this song the 


one onthis album that could truly be | 


called gorgeous. Most of the lyrics 
(also penned by Mascis) are cyni- 
cal, but pretty lighthearted. On 


“What Else is New,” the album’s 
best bet for a (gasp!) single, Mascis 
sings, “I’d like to see you in the 
morning/in the evening/but I need a 
warmning/don’t think there’s not a 
hitch.” 

Where you Been is Dinosaur’s 
best major label album to date be- 
cause it most closely captures the 
raw, energetic performances that 
made them an:underground favor- 


together a truly original set. 
The band’s personnel - guitarist 
David Gavurin, bassist Paul 


‘Brindley, drummer Patrick Hannan, 


and vocalist Harriet Wheeler - per- 
form eleven originals plus a cover 
of the Rolling Stones’ “Wild 
Horses,” which should give you a 
clue as to the mood of the entire 
album. Wheeler’s voice is like the 


perfectly ;still surface of a lake - 


‘ite( Like other gteat{trioacts (Husker ‘eserenéycalm, but concealing what 


Du, the Police) before them, Dino- 
saur Jr. proves that you can make an 
old format perform new tricks. 
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The Sundays 
Blind 
Geffen Records 


by Chris Kelley 


While 10,000 Maniacs get all the 
attention and the glory, The Sun- 
days—the other “alternative” (for 
lack of a better word) rock band 
fronted by a woman—has been 
churning out music just as thought- 
ful, lyrical, and moody as their more 
popular counterparts, yet don’t get 
anywhere near the attention that 
they deserve. What gives? 

After listening to Blind, The Sun- 


days’ sophomore effort, I can un-- 


derstand why the masses haven’t 
picked up on this west coast product 
yet. Most of this material is simply 
too heavy’ and/or too risky to be 
found on today’s user-friendly air- 
wave formats. While 10,000 Mani- 
acs has gravitated towards the main- 
stream - lightweight lyrics, standard 
chord changes - The Sundays have 
skirted around the fringes in putting 


troubles might lie underneath. In 
another setting, she might be undis- 
tinguished, but she blends in well 
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with the other melancholy sonori- 
ties of this band. On songs such as 
“Goodbye” and “Blood on My 
Hands,” Wheeler’s long, extended 
vocals over shorter guitar riffs, cre- 
ate additional tension between the 
musicians. 

Patrick Hannan and Paul 
Brindley do yeoman work in the 
rhythm section; Hannan never 
settles into a beat too comfortable, 
leaving Brindley’s persistent eighth 
notes to sustain the feeling. How- 
ever, David Gavurin’s guitar work 
has as much to do with The Sun- 
days’ signature sound as Wheeler’s 
voice does. He takes no solos, but 
his chordal harmonies are some of 
the most sophisticated in popular 
musictoday. Majorseventh chords, 
eleventh note chords, suspended 
chords, they’re all there. His tex- 
tured work on “24 Hours” and 
“More” recall everything good that 
U2’s guitarist The Edge ever pro- 
duced, but with a better sense of 
harmony. 

Both Wheeler and Gavurin who 
co-wrote all of the songs on this 


album except for “Wild Horses,” 
must be going through a premature 
mid-life crisis. The album opens 
with “I Feel,” which has a catchy, 
upbeat (almost) feel. And then 
Wheeler start singing: “Don’t wake 
me like that/I was dreaming andI’m 
tired of everyone/here’s hoping that 
you'll go now, so long, leave me 
alone.” And that’s about the happi- 
est that it gets. Failed relationships 
and lost opportunities seem to be 
the subject of the day, as songs like 
“God Made Me” and “What do You 
Think” demonstrate. 

The only gripe that I have about 
this album is that it relies heavily on 
a variety of studio recording effects 
and overdubs to create the textured 
layers on some of the cuts. This 
makes me wonder how effective 
the band’s live performances are. 
Luckily, The Sundays are playing 
George Washington U’s Lisner Au- 
ditorium on (fittingly enough) Sun- 
day, February 21, so I guess we’ll 
find out. Look for the review next 
week. Until then, Blind is a great 
album if you’re feeling sorry for 
yourself. But you’ll appreciate the 
music better if you aren’t. 





Bash & Pop 
Friday Night is Killing Me 
Sire/Warner Brothers 

Records 





by Marc Hochstein 


The Replacements were the best 
live rock’n’roll band I ever saw. Of 
the three times I saw them play, 
probably the best was when they 
opened up for Elvis Costello at 
Madison Square Garden in NYC 
twosummers ago. Thearena wasn’t 
even half full, and I think that only 
half of the people who were there 
had actually heard of the Replace- 
ments. 

“This is the fucking big time!” 
shouted Paul Westerberg to the scat- 
tered handfuls of cheering fans. The 
hard-drinking Minneapolis quartet 
then ripped into “I Will Dare,” one 
of their many anthems of boredom 
and nihilism, and I was there . 

The ‘Mats only played thirty 
minutes, but it was well worth the 
$30 I paid for my ticket. Sitting 
through two hours of Elvis Costello 
afterward was almost a disappoint- 
ment 

Alas, the Replacements are no 
more, and all we have left are some 
wild memories and eight wonderful 
albums. But there’s still hope! 
Former ‘Mat Tommy Stinson has a 
new band called Bash & Pop. Fri- 
day Night is Killing Me, B&P’s 
debut album, is a perfect reminder 
of what made the Replacements so 
great. 

The first half of Friday Night 





















Loren Rieth 


While Fred Halperin looks on, Liz Koztolnyik and John Parry engage in 
an unconventional mating ritual in“The Taming of the Shrew.” 


competent, and does include a few 
inspired touches, one of which in- 
volves a guitar and a book. How- 
ever, the play suffers from a tradi- 
tional Barnstormer weak point, 
namely over-long and over-noisy 
scene changes. 

The main problem is that the 
show’s leads outclass most of their 
supporting cast by leaps and bounds. 





























by Jeanette Mulherin 


I used to wonder what went on 


or six hours, but when that person 
starts receiving mail and throwing 
dinner parties in there, it’s time to 
take a good hard look at the reali- 
ties of practice room life. 









up for r grabs, “ ae sensibl 
until you’ve tried to move in on 


territory when they're gone for 
even a few minutes. The stench o: 
two-day-old Yung’s carry 
another indicator, usually fro 
good three rooms away. 

_ *The Superhuman Practice 
This type just does not leave th 
room. These people were born in 
practice room, and therefore d 
not require sunlight. Unfortunatel 















its toll. When these people do ven- 
ture out into theplaza, onecan hear 
them saying things ny ae m \justa 





The latest trend is to cover th 
practice room door window with 


sounds like the loose, sloppy blues- 
rock the Rolling Stones played in 
the early 70’s, although Stinson’s 
raspy voice sounds more like Rod 
Stewart’s than Mick Jagger’s. 
“Never Aim to Please” and “Tick- 
led to Tears” in particular could 
easily pass for outtakes from Exile 
on Main Street. 

Bash and Pop do a much better 
job of imitating the Stones than do 
the Black Crowes or Izzy Stradlin. 
Whoam trying tokid? B&P sound 
more like vintage Stones than the 
Stones do now! (Did you see 
Jagger’s recent performance on 
“Saturday Night Live”? What a 
drag it is getting old!) 

The second half of the disc is 


Peabody Notes 


_No one wants to advertise their 


inpracticerooms.It’sonethingfor weaknessesastheymurder an etude 


a person to occupy aroom for five 


_ no sound coming out. So what are 


rooms? 





tion of surrealism and his breaking 


to impossible to squat in on thei 


fhotrsPan Concerto No. 3 inD 
minor. The program also incudes 
Tues Kilar’s Orawa and 


life in a windowless cubicle takes : 
poser -of the soundtrack for Bram 
-Stoker’s “Dracula,” a recent hit. 
The concert begins at 8:15 p.m. in 









newspaper, soasnottoallowone’s _ 


This results in an uneven produc- 
tion, one that will have you rolling 
in hysterics one moment and pray- 
ing for a scene change the next. 

Performances are 8:00 p.m., to- 
night, tomorrow and Sunday, in the 
Arellano Theater. Admission is 
$3.00 for students and $4.00 for the 
general public. 






colleagues an opportunity fo peek 
in fromthe hallway. It makes sense. 


ordestroy aconcerto. Butrecently, 
when I’ve passed by these covered 
windows, I’ve noticed that there’s 


people doing in those practice 





y. 
musical history with is formula- 















am A. Friedberg Concert | 
, and more information can be 
had ae ay Se 
dee to Stinson’ s th with the 
Replacements. “Fast and Hard”, as 
the title implies, is in the same high- 
speed punk vein as the Replace- 
ments’ early records. “Tiny Pieces” | 
and the title track are ultra-catchy 
bittersweet pop memories of the 
even looser and sloppier blues-rock 
the ‘Mats played on tunes like “Hoo- 
tenanny” and “Waitress inthe Sky. py 
Simply beautiful. 

Bashand Popwill probably never 
be as great as the Replacements. I 
don’tthink that’s possible. Butthey 
come pretty damn close. Whether 
you were a “Mats or not, Friday 
night is Killing Me will satisfy your 


appetite for raunchy, soulful 
rock’n’roll. 
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The Power of Language 


Hopkins Professor JoAnne Brown Explores Intelligance Testing 





Definition of a Profession: 
The Authority of Metaphor 
in the History of Intelligence 

Testing, 1890-1930 
by JoAnne Brown 
Princeton University Press, 
214 pages. 





by Greg Goodell 


Intelligence and standardized 
tests have played a prominent role 
in the primary and secondary edu- 
cation of millions of students in 
American schools. As we took these 
tests in elementary and high school, 
most of us certainly did not stop to 
seriously contemplate their origins. 
With her recent work, “The Defini- 
tion ofa Profession,” Johns Hopkins 
history professor Joanne Brown has 
written an insightful narrative of the 
development of psychological in- 
telligence testing and the impor- 

tance of the language which created 
it. 

As evidenced by the title, 
Brown’s book is not simply a his- 
tory of the development of intelli- 


Galleries 





gence testing. It is, more impor- 
tantly, astudy of language and meta- 
phor and its importance to an his- 
torical experience. “Historians,” 
Brown writes, “should desist from 
treating language as if it were usu- 
ally merely a record of non-linguis- 
tic action.” To answer this chal- 
lenge, Brown argues that the 
language of medicine and engineer- 
ing , with their authoritative nature, 
allowed the discipline of psychol- 
ogy to achieve professional power. 
Intelligence testing was a demon- 
stration of this professional cred- 
ibility. 

Brown provides an excellent 
overview of the development of 
early psychology and its efforts to 
gain recognition as an important 
facet of scientific study. Dividing 
psychologists into two general 
camps—medical and engineering— 
she makes connections between 
these groups and the intellectual 
movements of the Progressive Era. 
Language once again appears as a 
critical component. These two types 
of psychologists found inspiration 
in medical and engineering language 


and used that language in the devel- 
opment of their respective branches 
of psychology. 

World War I, according to 
Brown, was a key event in the uni- 
fication of these two groups and the 
legitimation of intelligence testing. 
In an effort to serve their country 
and society, psychologists of both 
camps came together to develop 
tests for military personnel. The 
wartime experience gave a new 
importance to intelligence testing 
and the whole professional com- 
munity. According to Brown, the 
psychologists’ “common language 
united two warring camps of 
psychologists...sufficiently to gar- 
ner them political power as a pro- 
fessional community.” 

Brown’s work demonstrates the 
importance of language to the his- 
torical development of psychology. 
Although her language can some- 
times be very theoretical, the over- 
all quality of “Definition of a Pro- 
fession” is excellent and should 
prove insightful to historians, psy- 
chologists, and pre-meds alike. 





Interview 


by Greg Goodell 
and Andrew Dunlap 


News-Letter: How did you get in- 
terested in the history of language? 
Brown: I had two wonderful men- 
tors. One was my teacher, Murray 
Edelman, who is actually a political 
theorist, and one whom I never met 
until I came to Hopkins, J.G.A. 
Polkock. Edelman isa political scien- 
tist dealing with twentieth century 
welfare policy and had his training 
working on the history of the FCC, 
and other very policy oriented issues; 
and Polkock is a theorist of constitu- 
tion and British political thought. But 
they were both writing in very subtle, 
and tome very interesting, ways about 
the role of language, so that it seemed 
to me to hold a key to the answers to 
these big questions about continuity 
and change, which are central to the 
discipline. This book represents my 
dissertation which I had put ona shelf 
for about five years and finally went 
back to revise it. I was a student both 
of history and educational policy, and 
one of the things I became convinced 
by was the incredible inertia in the 
potential for social change in large 
institutions like the public education 
system. One exception to that inertia 
was the speed with which intelligence 
testing was invented and then imple- 











Haute Cauture Comes to the BMA 





Theatre de la Mode: 
French Fashion Miniatures 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
February 14-April 25 





by Chuong-Dai Hong Vo 


Miniature mannequins give Bal- 
timore a taste of French fashion as 
part of their second international 
tour. On display at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, the dolls came to 


life in 1945 as part of the French 
couture houses’ effort to overcome 
the economic dishevel left by World 
War II and to regain their envious 
position in the world of fashion. The 
result was a rebirth of the custom of 
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using miniature models to present 
fashion, a tradition that dates back 
to the Middle Ages. 

Scaled to one-third full size, the 
mannequins originated out of the 
desire to present fashion collections 
despite the severe material short- 
ages left by the War. They are seen 
against a backdrop of theatrical sets 
that range from scenic views of 
Paris toa dramatic representation of 
surreal images. They were the prod- 
uct of a collaboration between 
French couturiers, artists, sculptors, 
theater set and lighting designers, 
coiffeurs, jewelers, and fashion ac- 
cessory artisans. Eliane Bonebel and 
Jean Saint-Martin created the mod- 
els’ bodies out of wire, the only 
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VISLONS OF 


Summer Programs 19 
Intersession : May 24 - June 11 
Summer Session : June 14 - July 23 
» More than 50 regular offerings from the University’s liberal arts curriculum. 

» A three-week French-language Immersion program, featuring 


cultural walking tours and conversation classes. 


» Weekend excursions : Normandy, Champagne, Loire Valley chateaux, 


Burgundy,Giverny and Chartres. 
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e = Seminar tours with the University of Texas, the University of 
- New Hampshire and the University of California at Berkeley. 
* Also, two new French Immersion Sessions: 
. @ Summer '94 in Biarritz @ Winter ‘94 in Paris 
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The American University of Paris 
Summer Programs / U.S. Office 
80 East 11th Street, Suite 434 
New York, New York 10003 
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readily available material, to give 
them a slightly surreal quality and 
to prevent any perceptions of them 
as toys. The flexibility of the mate- 
rial also allowed for an array of 
poses. Their plaster heads and faces 
are free of distractions and convey 
their designer Joan Rebull’s wish 
that they exist in their own right. 

The miniature models are beau- 
tifully clad in meticulously sewn 
fashions that range from evening 
gowns to bathing suits. Each doll 
has an individually stylized coiffeur 
to match its exquisitely detailed 
costume. 

Before they were first showcased 
in 1945 in Paris, they were sent to 
leading couture houses to be cos- 















Graduate Programs in Public Affairs 


You can have an impact on public policy and gain a sense of accomplishment 
through graduate studies at The American University in Washington, D.C. 
Graduate programs in the School of Public Affairs offer you the opportunity to 
learn new management and research skills and to prepare for careers in a wide 
variety of government agencies and in private research, public advocacy, and 
professional organizations. 


For more information, return the coupon or call (202) 885-2940 or 885-6201. 


Please send information on the following School of Public Affairs programs: 


D Political Science M.A. 
D Public Administration M.P.A. 


OD Justice M.S. 


EC Human Resource Development M.S.H.R. 
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© Ph.D. programs: Public Administra- 
tion, Political Science, and Justice 


0 J.D./MLS. in Justice 


Zip Code 


© Undergraduate Degree Programs 


Your Current School 


Mail to: School of Public Affairs, The American University 
4400 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20016-8022 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action university 








tumed and fitted. After their pre- 
miere, the dolls toured other major 
European cities and the U.S. 

They remained in San Francisco, 
the tour’s last stop, while only their 
jewelry returned to France. With 
the help of art patroness Alma de 
Bretteville Spreckels, Washington 
state’s Maryhill Museum of Art 
acquired the collection in 1952. 

In 1988, the collection was sent 
to France’s Musée des Arts de la 
Mode for restoration and documen- 
tation. Many ofthe original creators 
put together this exhibition with. 
nine stage sets, recreations of twelve 
lost originals, and over 150 manne- 
quins. This second tour of the The- 
atre de la Mode recalls the spirit of 
the first tour, the hope that the de- 
struction of war, would be. over- 
come by the promises of the future. 


LONDON 


Round Trip from Washington 
$41 9 (taxes not incl.) 
London House Hotel 
$27.50 p.p.d.0. Incl. Breakfast 
7 Day London Travel Card $49 
Let's Go London $11.95 
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3300 MSt. NW, Washington DC 


202-337-6464 


Sports oriented boys camp in 
Maine seeks students and 
teachers to serve as counse- 
lors. Instruct either tennis, 
hockey, lacrosse, waterfront, 
golf, soccer, outdoor camping, 
archery, basketball, photogra- 
phy, arts & crafts, etc... Call 
653-2480. 


Wanted: students to help with 
an exciting outdoor promotion. 
Work two days and receive 
Reebok shoes and a Reebok T- 
shirt. Call Adrienne at (617) 
262-3734 for more informa- 
tion. . 


Happily Married Childless 
Couple Wishing to Adopt a 
White Infant. Willing to Pay 
Medical and Legal Expenses. 
Call Collect (202) 244-2151. 


GOVERNMENT SEIZED 
Vehicles from $100. Fords. 















“A Rose Is Not a Rose Is Not a Rose’ 


Dr. JoAnne Brown Discusse 




















Professor JoAnne Brown talks about her new book. 


mented in the schools, really within 
the space of twenty years, more 
broadly considered within forty years. 

N-L: Did you run into problems 
writing about history of language, as 
history is a form of language? 

B: I don’t accept historians from 
this analysis at all, but I think all of us 
are better at analyzing something a 
little bit distant from ourselves. In 
other words, physicians don’t operate 
ontheirchildren, psychoanalysts don’t 
analyze their own family members, or 
maybe they do, but they don’t do it 
professionally.. Similarly, historians 
are not the ones to try and figure out 
what our own prevailing metaphors 
are. Someone else ought to do that for 
us. My interest in language is fueled 
by the fact that it functions in so many 
ways all at once, metaphorical lan- 
guage in particular. 

N-L: How do you believe this book 
should and will be categorized? 

B: Well, I’ve already lost that battle 
actually because I think the Library of 
Congress has given it a BF category 
which puts it in history of psychology. 
I really didn’t want to write a history 
of intelligence testing. I don’t want to 
have those expectations imposed on 
this book, although they inevitably 
will be. I would like to see the book 
tead_as a case study in how profes- 
sions and even political groups, be- 
cause I think the conclusions are po- 
tentially applicable. To me the most 
interesting parts of the research were 
those which potentially can be gener- 
alized, ie. the role of metaphorical 
language in reproducing the past and 
reinventing the past. 

N-L: Why is language critical in 
understanding historical experience? 

B: First of all I have to say it’s only 
one of a number of critical aspects. 
Secondly I have to say that the way 
that J_understand language does not 
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Looking for Grants, Scholar- 
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Grants Express at 1-800-727- 
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Siastic photographer/typist to 
operate novelty photobooth at 
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and some weekends 10-5. For 
more information call Rain- 
bow Productions at 1-800-524- 
2380. 
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allow me to separate it out fully from 
material experience. The critical thing 
about language is that it socializes 
private experience. Many American 
historians have become frustrated with 
why our discipline is divided into cat- 
egories listed: cultural, political, intel- 
lectual, social. It means that when 
you’re trying to write something you 
keep coming up against these walls 
and sort of falling of the edge of this 
little tiny universe. 

When I started looking at the medi- 
cal language psychologists use, it re- 
ally didn’t occur to me that I would 
have to find something out about how 
thermometers were used in 1910, and 
since I didn’t know very much about 
medical uses of thermometry, it really 
imposed a whole other research 
agenda. There are very serious risks in 
that. The biggest one is assuming that 
what a word has come to mean in the 
late twentieth century is what it meant 
at the time. I try to use a very rigorous 
historical method to protect myself 
from that kind of historical facility. 

In other words, a rose is not a rose 
is not a rose. Roses now can be bred 
with no thorns, so a lot of the old 
metaphors about a rose don’t make 
sense anymore because a rose was a 
symbol of beauty and danger at the 
same time. If you take for granted that 
roses have no thorns, then you don’t 
understand some of those poetic asso- 
ciations and that’s a material change. 
With that in mind I try very hard to use 
the historian’s discipline to escape the 
overwhelming power of the present. 

N-L: What was and what is the 
legitimacy of intelligence testing? 

B: It was always controversial, al- 
ways. In the book there is an editorial 
from the Nation that says you can’t 
measure kids the way you would mea- 




















































was articulated in 1912. 
























PLOYMENT—Fisheries. 
Earn $600+/weekin canneries 
or $4,000+/month on fishing 
boats. Free transportation! 
Room & Board! Over 8,000 
openings. Male or Female. 
For employment program call 
1-206-545-4155 ext. A5313. 












Adoption Loving mom (a 
school teacher) professional 
devoted Dad yearnto share our 
lives with newborn. Family 
picnics, homebaked cookies, 
but most importantly a warm 
and loving family await your 
infant. Expenses paid. Call Joan 
and Bob collect so we can talk. 
(212) 772-9254. 













Spring Break: 
CANCUN, NASSAU 
from $299 
organize a small group for 
FREE trip 
CALL 1 (800) GET-SUN-1 
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by Ganesh Sethuraman 


The success of “Batman” and 
“Batman Returns” spawned many 
different products, many of which 
were useless merchandise. But 
Some good things have come from 
this, notably “Batman: the Ani- 
mated Series.” Whatever one says 
about the movies, the animated 
Series is not only a success, but a 
remarkable piece of animation. 

The movies were the closest 
thing to what Batman represents, 
since the public’s perception of 
Batman for the longest time has 
been Adam West running around 
in long underwear and the whole 
campy atmosphere surrounding the 
sixties show. Don’t get me 
wrong,—it was a very funny show, 
butitdid a disservice to the charac- 
ter, and to Batman’s fans. 

Batman’s creator, Bob Kane, 
never created Batman tobea funny 
guy, but rather a man who would 
bring fear in the hearts of men, 
especially villains. When the art- 
ists for the animated series were 
trying to create an atmosphere for 
the series, they decided to base it 
on Bob Kane’s Batman and try to 
recapture the era presented in Max 
Fleischer’s Superman cartoons. 
Fleischer’s cartoons were made 
back in the 1940s, and they have 
withstood the test of time. Even 
today, I would rank them among 
the best animation made anywhere. 
“Batman: the Animated Series” is 
a tribute to both Bob Kane, Max 
Fleischer, and the whole golden 
era of comics. 

If one looks at the “Batman” 
cartoon, one sees that the cars, the 
money, the buildings, etc. are all 
very 1930s- and 1940s-looking The 
best similarity I can think of in 
recent years would be “Dick 
Tracy.” If one compares the two, 
they have very similar atmo- 
spheres, with one major difference. 
In “Dick Tracy,” the atmosphere 
that is recreated is one of four 
colors, and the atmosphere essen- 
tially always remains one which is 
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bright and happy. This is not the 
case with “Batman.” In the car- 
toon, one rarely sees the light of 
day; it is a dark and foreboding 
world. 

At first I was skeptical of the 
animation, I feared that, while ini- 
tially the art was excellent, after a 
certain time the quality would de- 
teriorate, due to the extreme sched- 
ule under which the animators 
would work. I was fortunately 
proved wrong. Another important 
factor in the cartoons are the sto- 
ries. | was wondering if they too 
would also deteriorate. But what 
the creators have done is base their 
art on the comics themselves. A 
few days back I] was watching an 
episode, and I realized that the 
story was from a comic that I had 
read. I was very gratified to see it 
put to screen, but it was also one of 
the classics, and one of the best 
Batman stories ever told. 

People may or may not like the 
series (they are of course entitled 
to their opinions) but one must 
give credit where credit is due. The 
creators of “Batman: The Ani- 
mated Series” have succeeded in 
recreating Bob Kane’s Batman for 
today’s world. 


A SELECTION OF COM- 
ICS OUT THIS WEEK: 


Alpha Flight #119 

Batman #491 se 
Batman; Legends of the Dark Knight #43 
Classic Star Wars #5 

Conan the Barbarian #267 

Crying Freeman Part V #4 

Dark Horse Presents #69 

Doom 2099 #4 

Eclipso #6 

Excalibur #64 

G.I. Joe #135 

Hellblazer #64 —A Vertigo Title! 
The Incredible Hulk #404 

Justice League America #73 
Legion of Super-Heroes #42 

Next Men! #11 

New Titans #96 

Punisher #77 

Sandman #48 —A Vertigo Title! 
The Spectre #5 
Spider-man #33 

Warlock & the Infinity Watch #15 
What If? #48 : 
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film series 
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2/19 “WEDDING IN GALILEE” 
2/26 “THE WAGES OF FEAR” 
3/5 “SCENE OF THE CRIME” 
3/12 “THE LAST TEMPTATION 
OF CHRIST” 
3/19 “RODRIGO D:NO FUTURE” 


4/9 “8 


1727 


Fridays, Shaffer 3, 8:30pm 
(info call x7682) 


'! Free !!! 
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At the BMA, Positive Black Images 


by Elaine Johnson 


During the month of February, 
the Baltimore Museum of Art’s Film 
Forum is featuring a “Celebrate 
Black History” series in which it 
presents selections from the 1992 
National Black Programming 
Consortium’s 12th Annual Prized 
Pieces competition. The goal of this 
competition and the motive behind 
the Film Forum’s series is to dem- 
onstrate excellence in both film and 
television programming by depict- 
ing black people and the diversity of 
black culture throughout the world 
in non-stereotypical ways. 

The series began on February 
4th with a video titled “Da Bridge” 
by Carlos T. Williams. This short 
claymation video, artistically con- 
veys the producer’s powerful mes- 
sage of a desire for social progres- 
sion beyond prejudice and racial 
oppression toa state through music, 
symbols, and clay images. Will- 
iams refers to as “complete under- 
standing and complete conscious- 
ness.” The film uses a combination 
of African-inspired lyrics. Williams, 
who was present at the screening, 
says that his video is a tribute to 
music great, James Brown, whose 
songs almost always include the 
phrase, “Take me to the bridge.” In 
the producer’s mind, “Da Bridge” 
symbolizes a “spiritual bridge of 
your mind” and the need to “come 
out of a closed mind.” Williams 
says he intends to use claymation/ 
animation to create film shorts for 
children’s programming, possibly 
a television series. He strongly be- 
lieves that there are not enough posi- 
tive black images for children in 
animation. Of his work, Williams 
says that his goal is to “tell our side 
of the story.” “Da Bridge” was 
awarded Best Black Independent 
Producer. 

Also shown as part of this series 
was “We the Ragamuffin” and “A 
Place of Rage.” The short film 
“Ragamuffin,” with its West Indian 
and Afro-European flavor, tells the 
story of a talented musician’s tri- 
umph overstreet violence. “A Place 
Of Rage” is a documentary featur- 


ing Angela Davis, June Jordan, and 
Alice Walker, which celebrates the 
contributions of black women and 
their participation in the civil rights, 
black power and feminist move- 
ments. This film by Pratibha Parmar, 
U.K., won the award for Best His- 
torical Documentary. 

The series on February 11th in- 
cluded three documentaries. “Sis- 
ters in the Struggle,” a public affairs 
documentary which deals with the 
ongoing struggles of blacks in racist 
societies, was the most intriguing of 
the three. This film focuses specifi- 
cally on the participation of Cana- 
dian women in the battle for human 
rights since the 1970s, as well as on 
the ongoing challenges they face in 
the 1990s. The message of the film 
is clear. Black women, in Canada 
and across the world, must combat 
a double oppression of both racial 


Music 


and gender discrimination, one be- 
ing no easier than the other to face. 
The film focuses on the members of 
an organization titled the Black 
Women’s Collective, which dis- 
cusses the problems of racism and 
sexism in Canada. What is most 
valuable about this documentary is 
the honest and unbiased way the 
contributions of black women to 
history are presented as a basis for 
this group’s struggle against soci- 
etal boundaries. It also gives valid- 
ity tothe struggle of Canadian blacks 
who often experience the same rac- 
ism as blacks in the United States. 
“No Justice, No Peace” by Portia 
Cobb centers around a discussion 
by young black males in the United 
States of the reasons for society’s 
negative portrayal of them in the 
media, in literature, and in our cul- 
ture in general. The last film in this 


series, “Non Je Ne Regrette Rien” 
(“No Regret”) by Marlon T. Riggs, 
which was voted Best Cultural Af- 
fairs Documentary, is the discus- 
sion by five homosexual men of the 
difficulties of living in this society 
with HIV. Through music, poetry, 
and frank and honest discussion 
these African-American men at- 
tempt to cope with the personal and 
social devastation of the epidemic 
and society’s reaction to them as 
homosexuals with the virus. 

The Baltimore Film Forum will 
continue to show prize-winning 
pieces from this competition 
throughout the month of February. 
The films are shown every Thurs- 
day beginning at 8 pm and the tick- 
ets are only $4.00 for students. 
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Hair and Skin Trading Com- 
pany 
Jo In Nine G Hell 
Beggars Banquet 





by Per Jambeck 


“Plaintive English accents and 
plodding, monolithic guitar under a 
wall of effects.” 

I wrote that sentence when I was 
listening to the first few minutes of 
Jo In Nine G Hell. Then I picked up 
the press release and ran smack into 
the sentence “Slice the open guitar 
lines open and they belch forth great 
reeking plumes of barbed wire and 
mustard gas.” God damn! Now 
that’s music reviewin’ (courtesy of 
Melody Maker magazine, by the 
way). Why can’t I write stuff like 
that? It doesn’t tell you a lot about 
the music, but then, neither do I. 

The Hair and Skin Trading Co. 
mostly consists of old members ofa 
band called Loop. In an effort to 
avoid “becoming linear and stag- 
nant,” according the press release, 
they stopped sounding anything like 
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Completely Renovated 
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Loop and adopted the “working at- 
titude of [the German progressive 
band] Can.” Now, I really like Can, 
but HASTCo doesn’t sound much 
like them. Instead, I hear vocalist 
Neil Mackay alternating between 
trying to be Jim Morrison on his 
own and trying to be Metallica with 
the rest of the band. Another song is 
a Mongoloid clone of Ministry’s 
“N.W.O.” I didn’t see any of those 
bands mentioned in the press re- 
lease. Maybe when you’re influ- 
enced by another band’s “working 
attitude,” you don’t rip off that 
band’s riffs hook, line, and sinker. 
Instead, they’ve stolen from every 
band on the alternative top 40 and 
guiltily hidden the evidence under a 
blanket of fashionable grunge. 
Whoa. Sorry. Belching plumes 
of barbed mustard. According to 
the press release, HASTCo uses 
samples of “familiar, mundane 
noises that permeate our lives every 
day” in their songs. Wow! That 
hasn’t been done since Tom Waits’ 
last album! And speaking of 
samples, there’sanice George Bush 
sample on “Ground Zero” for you 


for Sale, Cheap 


nostalgic types. You know that has 
to be hip, since no one’s done that 
since the last Ministry album. 

The whole HASTCo trip, from 
factory imagery to musique con- 
crete noise loops, sounds a lot like 
another English band from the mid- 
seventies. Even though their label 
coined the term “industrial,” you 
probably won’t hear the music of 
Throbbing Gristle on any hip dance 
floors today. Why? Well, partly 
because no one wants to dance to it, 
butalso because TG dida neat job of 
using “mundane noises” and “acid- 
eaten soundscapes” (thank you, 
press release) two decades ago. 

So, by the time 1993 rolls around 
and HASTCostorms onto the scene 
like an old sock, their revolutionary 
ideas have already been recycled 
through twenty years and a million 
recordings. And they don’t even do 
it better than any of their predeces- 
sors. In fact, they do it much worse. 

It’s kind of sad when the press 
release is more fun than the accom- 
panying album. Unfortunately, you 
probably can’t get the press release 
by itself. 
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Boxcar Willie’s Arts Calendar 


by Boxcar Willie 


It seems as if the honeymoon is 
over and the nation is slowly be- 
coming aware of President Clinton’s 
evil plot to institute despotic rule in 
the U.S.A. Bill got the ball rolling 
on Monday night with his first ad- 
dress as our head honcho, in which 
he announced that, after laborious 
consideration, he would protect only 
those making under $7,000 a year 
from increased taxation. Before you 
make the move to Monaco, check 
out the abundance of fine arts in and 
around Charles Village this week- 
end. Better still, write it off as a 
“business expense.” 


FILM 


Weekend Wonderflix 
This weekend’s offering from the 
good folks at Wonderflix is Billy 
Crystal’s directorial debut, “Mr. 
Saturday Night” (1992). Crystal 
certainly tried hard and his story 
about the fictional Catskills veteran 
Buddy Young, Jr. has its moments. 
Yet, the jokes get lost in the bom- 
bast and the sentimental side of the 
film isjusttoo sugary to take. Watch 
for David Paymer, though, in his 
Oscar-nominated role as Buddy’s 
confidant. 

Reel World 

The recent smash revival of “Guys 
and Dolls” on Broadway must have 
inspired the good folks at Reel World 
to offer the 1955 movie version of 
this classic musical, which was 
based on the writings of urban folk- 
lorist Damon Runyon. “Guys and 
Dolls” stars Marlon Brando as 
Nathan Detroit and Frank Sinatra as 
Sky Masterson, a pair of disrepu- 
table hustlers with grandiose dreams 
who get tamed by a saintly mission- 
ary (Jean Simmons). If you come 
for anything, come to see Brando 
Method-warble “Luck Be A Lady 
Tonight.” 

GRO Film Series 

Yes, the Hopkins Graduate Students 
have their own film: series! This 


week, Gary Cooper-eonsiders sui- 













cide in Frank Capra’s classic “Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town.” Go to 
Shaffer3 on Tuesday, February 23 
at 9pm. 
Orpheum Cinema 
This week, the Orpheum is featur- 
ing two films directed by Michael 
Apted that reflect on the American 
Indian experience. The first, “In- 
cident at Ogala,” is a documen- 
tary-like production, with producer 
Robert Redford narrating the chill- 
ing details of the 1975 raid by FBI 
agents on the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion in South Dakota, whichserved 
as the headquarters for the Ameri- 
can Indian Movement (AIM). The 
second feature is ““Thunderheart” 
(1992). Co-produced by Robert 
DeNiro, “Thunderheart” stars Val 
Kilmer as a hotshot FBI agent of 
Sioux ancestry whose investiga- 
tion of a reservation murder leads 
him to believe that the government 
is framing an innocent man. 
The Charles 
Playing this weekendatthe Charles 
is John Sayles’ latest effort, 
“Passionfish.” The story ofa para- 
lyzed TV actress becoming hu- 
manized by anew friendship is not 
on par with Sayles’ earlier efforts, 
though the lead performances by 
Mary McDowell (nominated for 
an Academy Award) and Alfred 
Woodward (criminally not nomi- 
nated) are outstanding. 


THEATRE 


Studio Theatre 

Any weekend trip to D.C. should 
include a visit to the Studio The- 
atre and its production of Tom 
Stoppard’s “Rosencrantz and 
Guilderstern Are Dead.” Tick- 
ets for the show, which ends on 
Feb. 28, may be obtained by call- 
ing (202) 332-3300. 

Limelight Theatre 

The theatre, located on 5625 
O’Donnell St., presents “Steel 
Magnolias,” Robert Harling’s 
comedy about the bonds of friend- 
ship fora group of Southem belles. 
Forget the overblown film version 


Orientation ‘93 
is Beginning! 


Applications available now for six paid leadership positions: 


Orientation ‘93 Executive Chairperson 
Entertainment Chairperson 
Moving-In Day Chairperson 

Parents Program Chairperson 

Special Programs Chairperson 
Student Advising Chairperson 


Each position carries a stipend of $1200 and requires about 
20 hours per week of time over the summer months in 
addition to spring and early fall responsibilities. 


Applications are available in the Of- 
fice of the Dean of Students, 110 
MerrymanHall,andatthe UnionDesk. 


Applications for Group Leader, Student Advisor, Parent 
Ambassador, Team Leader, and Orientation Assistant 
will be available in early March at the Orientation ‘93 
Information Session. 


For further information, call Andrea Perry, 
Office of the Dean of Students, x8208 






from a few years back and see it on 
the stage, where the story’s biting 
wit really comes through. Tickets 
forthe show, whichruns until March 
14, may be purchased be calling 
633-6795. 

Barnstormers 

Right here at JHU, our own Barn- 
stormers are mounting their pro- 
duction of the Bard’s “Taming of 


Center on 216 Emory St. and see a 
slice of Americana. 

Baltimore Clayworks Gallery 
The gallery, located on 5706 Smith 
Ave., presents “New Traditions 
in Function,” a national invita- 
tional exhibition of functional pot- 
tery. Rumor has it that closet-nud- 
ist Demi Moore will appear to 
reprise her pottery/seduction scene 


; Castle Rock Entertainment 


Billy Crystal, seen here as a washed up comic, in “Mr. Saturday Night.” 


the Shrew,” orthe Roseanne Amold 
story. The show runs until Sunday, 
so get out and see your classmates 
perform! 

AXIS Theatre 

The theatre, located on 3600 Clip- 
per Mill Rd., presents Constance 
Congdon’s “Tales of the Lost 
Formicans” until Feb. 21. Call243- 
5237 for show information. 


EXHIBITS 


Babe Ruth Baseball Center 

Baltimore may lay claim to many 
historical landmarks, including the 
birthplace of one of the 20th 
century’s most notable athletes, 
Babe Ruth. His birthplace now 
serves as the Baseball center and 
memorabiliamuseum, whichis fea- 
turing a variety of baseball-themed 
exhibits this week. Go:\down+to the 





from “Ghost” with Channel 2news- 
man Stan Stovall. 

Baltimore Museum of Art 

Just a stone’s throw from campus, 
the BMA is featuring a quasi-per- 
manent exhibit, “Cone Collec- 
tion.” The exhibit features former 
New York Met southpaw/onanist 
David Cone doing his dirty busi- 
ness in one corner while “Saturday 
Night Live” burnout Laraine 
Newman reprises her Conehead in 
another corner. 

Maryland Art Place 

The gallery, located on 218 W. 
Saratoga St., presents “Sharron 
Antholt: The Smell of Ashes”, 
until March 13. Call 962-8665 for 
show information. 

Partners Gallery 

The 11 W. Chase St. gallery pre- 
sents a collection of new works by 
Delores Moran this week, The ex- 


hibit runs until Feb. 28. 

Walters Art Gallery 

The Walters, located on 600 N. 
Charles St., presents “The Art of 
Fine Binding inthe Renaissance”. 
Info for the exhibit, which runs until 
Apr. 11, may be obtained by calling 
the gallery at 547-9000. 
Baltimore Arena 

Roaring into town on March 18 will 
be the Sheffield tragdedymeisters, 
Def Leppard. Still slogging it out 
on the road in support of their last 
record, the abysmal “Adrenalize,” 
the Leppers will do their best to 
avoid any accidental electrocutions 
or decapitations during their set. 
Georgetown University 

Those who can make it down to the 
University’s Gaston Hall should 
make the trip to see Tom Verlaine’s 
regrouped Television on Feb. 27. 
One of the most sonically striking 
groups from angst-punk movement 
of the 70’s, Television reformed 
and released a decent album at the 
end of last year. For tickets, call 
481-SEAT. 

Meyerhoff Symphony 

As part of a benefit for foster chil- 
dren, Michael Feinstein will per- 
form atthe 1212 Cathedral St. venue 
on Sunday. Feinstein, a shameless 
panderer to the “classic” Broadway 
songstyling of Lerner & Loewe, et. 
al., should be an entertaining act for 
the kiddies. For show info and tick- 
ets, call 547-9200. 

Senator Theatre 

Just announced-—the folkie duo, the 
sisters Roche (also known as the 
Roches), will appear at the histori- 
cal venue on May 3. Get your tick- 
ets while they’re hot. 

Hopkins Medical Insitutions 

The JHMI presents “A Celebra- 
tion of the Flute,” featuring Mark 
Sparks, principal flutist for the BSO. 
The concert is on Sunday the 21sr at 
3:00 pm inthe Turner Auditorioum, 
and more information is available 
by calling 955-3363. 

Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
Members of the HSO will present 
Motzart’s~“Serenade No: 10’ on“ 
Sunday the 21st at 3:00 pm, at the 


Evergreen House (4545 N. Charles 
Street) Tickets are $4 for adults, $2 
for children. For more information, 
call 516-6542. 


MUSIC, ETC. 


This year’s Oscarnominations, 
announced on Wednesday, brought 
the traditional groans of incredibil- 
ity and a few pleasant surprises. My 
biggest gripe concerns the Best Pic- 
ture nominees, with “A Few Good 
Men” and “Scent of a Woman” 
denying Robert Altman’s “The 
Player” and Spike Lee’s “Malcolm 
X” their deserved nods. I can see 
why Altman didn’t get the picture 
nomination (he did garner a best 
Directornomination), butit boggles 
the mind why “Scent of a Woman,” 
a pretty lousy film except for Best 
Actor nominee Al Pacino’s bravura 
performance, nudge out “X”. 

On the other hand, the Academy 
believed the hype and gave much- 
deserved nominations for Picture, 
Actor (the unheralded Steven Rea) 
Supporting Actor (the incredible 
Jaye Davidson), and Director for 
Neil Jordan’s romanticthriller “The 
Crying Game.” Davidson’s nomi- 
nation, though, ruins the film’s sur- 
prise for those who haven’t seen it. 

I was glad to see the Academy 
remembered Marisa Tomei and her 
performance in “My Cousin Vinny,” 
which must have been released four 
or five years ago. The Supporting 
Actor category pits Oscar newcom- 
ers Jaye Davidson and David 
Paymer (each with no Oscars, no 
nominations before this) against the 
triumvirate of Jack Nicholson, Gene 
Hackman, and Al Pacino (collec- 
tively, three Oscars, seventeen nomi- 
nations). 

Finally, a heartfelt RIP to Andre 
the Giant, who expired in France 
last week. We shall never forget 
yourstirring performances (Bigfoot 
on “The Six-Million Dollar Man,” 
Fezzil in“The Princess Bride,” etc.) 
or your legendary prowess inside 

-the- squared circle. Adieu, sweet 
i eames a 
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WHAT THEY DON'T TEACH 
YOU IN SCHOOL 


CAREER NIGHT WITH ALUMNI 
FINANCIAV/ENTREPRENEUR OCCUPATIONS 


sponsored by the Second Decade Society and the Office of Career Services 


Tuesday, February 23, 1993 


AMK I Multi-Purpose Room 


4:00 P.M. 


FINANCIAL OCCUPATION SPEAKERS INCLUDE: 


John Dierkes, Vice-President, Public Finance, Alex. Brown & Sons 
Tom Myrick, Vice-President, Deposit Product Management, Maryland National Bank 
’ Amy Caplan Stern, Associate Vice-President, Research, Legg Mason 
Robert Young, Vice-President, Trust Division, First National Bank of Maryland 


ENTREPRENEUR OCCUPATION SPEAKERS INCLUDE: 


Erik Molander, Associate, AME Group Inc. (Advanced Manufacturing/Engineering) 
Matthew Polk, Chairman, Vice-President, Polk Audio 
Stuart Savanuck, Founder, Chairman, President, CEO, Textrol Corporation 
Monroe Zeffert, President, Zetfert Catering 


GET THESE QUESTIONS AND MORE ANSWERED AT THE 
ALUMNI CAREER NIGHT: 


Graduate school or not? 


What do various occupations hold for you? 
What are the steps to career success? ~ 
What kinds of qualities and skills are necessary for success in a certain occupation? 
How should students market themselves in today's job market? 

Are internships valuable? How does one go a 


getting an internship? 


SOCIAL HOUR AND REFRESHMENTS FOLLOWING PRESENTATIONS 


Second Decade Society Is an organization of Aris & Sciences undergraduate alumni who are 10-20 years post graduation trom Hopkins, 
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Assisted Suicide: A Doctor’s Dilemma 


Dr. Zieve Is the William Henry Welch Lecture Series First Guest 


by Brenda D. Friedman 


When should a patient’s desire 
to be allowed access to life-ending 
medicine be condoned by a physi- 
cian? This was the question ad- 
dressed Tuesday night by Philip D. 
Zieve, M.D. The lecture titled “A 
Matter of Life and Death: Physi- 
cian-Assisted Suicide and Other 
Dilemmas of Modern Medicine” 
attracted about fifty students and 
doctors to the Garrett room of the 
Eisenhower Library. It was the 
semester’s first ofthe William Henry 
Welch Lectures sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions 
Office of Cultural Affairs. 

As physician-in-chief of Francis 
Scott Key Medical Center, Dr. Zieve 
spoke about euthanasia from the 


doctor’s perspective. He argued that, 
for physicians, there is a difference 
between active and passive eutha- 
nasia. He asserted that passive eu- 
thanasia, or allowing death without 
medical interference, has been ac- 
cepted in society and is acceptable 
on the part of physicians. 

Dr. Zieve admitted his ambiva- 
lence on the subject of active eutha- 
nasia. He explained that there are 
other reasons for a patient’s desire 
to die and alternate methods a doc- 
tor can use for dealing with a 
patient’s pain. Speaking almost ex- 
clusively about terminally ill pa- 
tients, Dr. Zieve argued that people 
who are dying are “not just sad, but 
clinically depressed.” He argued that 
this depression can be alleviated 
with mood-altering drugs. 
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The speaker also asserted that 
with drugs it is possible to alleviate 
the physical pain patients feel with- 
out sacrificing lucidity. He con- 
cluded that in most cases euthanasia 
is not necessary, and in fact it is 
wrong for a doctor participate or 
condone it. 

In terms of legislation, Dr. Zieve 
maintained that any law regarding 
euthanasia would open the door for 
future perversion of the law and 
would become “perilous public 
policy.” Stress on a society might 
result in the push for involuntary 
euthanasia, as occurred in Germany 
in the 1940s. 

Dr. Zieve told the group of doc- 
tors and prospective doctors that the 
role of a physician is to help in the 
prolonging and maintenance of life 
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Dear Sirs 


When you get back here next 
fall, look around and you will prob- 
ably notice a few of your esteemed 
colleagues have not made their re- 
tum flights to Baltimore. “Where 
do these people go?” you may be 
wondering. 

Well, the answer is sobering. 
Although some of these folks trans- 
fer out of here voluntarily to attend 
better schools. Many of them trans- 
fer involuntarily due to poor grades. 
These unfortunate souls, whose par- 
ents spent a year bragging to all 
their friends about their prodigies, 
have ventured forth into the dark 
world that lies beyond the gates of 


, 1m from A 


~ academic probation. 


After all, even the astute people 
in the Admissions Office can not 
bat a thousand, and so this school 
ends up with its fair share of stu- 
dents who begin their college ca- 
reers with a somewhat less that stel- 
lar performance. 

(Before I go any further, let me 
extend a sincere apology if I am 
offending any of my fraternity broth- 
ers or anyone else who has been on 
academic probation. I know that if] 
were an engineer, a premed, or any- 
thing other than a Writing Sems 


major, I would be on ac pro myself 


faster that you could say “Organic 
Chemistry.”) 
The penalty for getting low 
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grades is harsh: any student who 
receives less than a 2.0 grade point 
average in consecutive semesters 
must transfer to another college for 
a semester before this fine institu- 
tion is willing to welcome him or 
herbackintoits community ofschol- 
ars. 
What I always wonder is how 
students get accepted to other 
schools when the reason for apply- 
ing is low grades. Transfer applica- 
tions usually require an essay or 
personal statement. But what the 
heck should such an essay say? 

I mean, what does a person ap- 


plying to another college say when 
he orshe has gotten less than a 2.0 in 


Continued on page 12 


or the allaying of suffering. When 
speaking of the infamous “suicide 
doctor” Dr. Kevorkian, he said that 
this was merely “death on com- 
mand” and was “offensive”. 

Dr. Zieve spoke for over an hour 
to an interested group who asked 
questions concerning issues from 
gender differences in suicide to is- 
sues concerning chronic rather than 
terminal diseases. 

The next in this series of Welch 
lectures will be held April 20 at 7:30 
pm in the Garrett Room of the 
Eisenhower Library. Speaker Leon 
Gordis, M.D. will lecture on the 
“Medical Curriculum for the Next 
Century.” 


Ou 
Dr. Zieve was the Welch Lecture’s first speaker of the semester. 
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Amateur Arts to Be Honored 


by News-Letter Staff 


The Louis Sudler Prize in’ the 
Arts will be awarded again at com- 
mencementthis year. This cash prize 
is awarded to graduating seniors 
who are amateur performers or art- 
ists. This award is decided by an 
interdepartmental committee and is 
only open to seniors from Arts and 
Sciences, Engineering, or fourth- 
year students at the School of Medi- 
cine. 

Louis C. Sudler was known 
mainly in the Chicago area. He was 
a real-estate magnate and patron of 
the arts. He wasespecially generous 
to the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra with both time andmoney. Sudler 
was also known as an amateur mu- 


' sician and vocalist. 


While he wasalive, Sudler spon- 
sored young artists seeking expo- 
sure and encouragement. Part of 
this effort was directed into the 
Sudler Arts Prize. Since 1983, this 
award has been established at 15 


United States universities, includ- 
ing Harvard, Yale, and Hopkins. 

The Sudler Prize can be awarded 
to any type of artistic effort. Paint- 
ings, drawings, and sculpture are 
some of the more typical entrants. 
Performance artists are not excluded 
from the prize. Audio tapes of mu- 
sical performances and video tapes 
of dance rehearsals are valid sup- 
porting materials. 

Students seeking the prize must 
submit nominations to Julia B. 
Morgan at 240 Garland Hall for 
Homewood students or Dean 
Franklin Herlong at 124 Medical 
School Administration Building for 
School of Medicine students. These 
nominations must be accompanied 
by supporting materials and a his- 
tory of relevant artistic activities. 

The Sudler Prize is decided on 
by an interdepartmental commit- 
tee. Included on that committee are 
Dick Macksey of the Humanities 
Center, Jean McGarry of Writing 
Seminars, and Craig Hankin of the 


Studio Art department. Julia Mor- 
gan, another committee member, 
says although the group has no spe- 
cific criterion, they will be looking 
for “excellence.” 

The same committee that will be 
deciding the Sudler prize will also 
select the winner for the President’s 
Commendation for Achievement in 
the Arts. This award was estab- 
lished in 1989 and uses much the 
same criterion as the Sudler prize. 

In addition to excellence, the 
President’s Commendation tries to 
honor those who have contributed 
to the Hopkins community through 
their performance. Past winners of 
this award include play technicians 
and composer/performers of mu- 
sic. This award is not accompanied 
by a cash prize. 

Bothof these prizes seek to honor 
amateur achievement in the arts 
(Peabody students are not eligible). 
These are two of Hopkins limited 
incentives to develop artistic talent 
outside of one’s field. 


Washington Ready to Change 


by Keith W. Cooperman 


Washington D.C. is not the easi- 
est place to work. The politics of 
“who’s in” and “who’s out,” young 
mavericks trying to make a name 
for themselves in the city of power, 
college interns learning how to play 
the game, all make governing seem 
to come second. It is in this setting 
where no one ever gives or gets 
something for nothing, that Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton proposed this week 
to get this nation back on track. 

The President’s two prime-time 
addresses this week signal the start 
of the battle to push his plans for 


No Double Talk About the Double 


by Peter Cheng 


Baltimore. The city that closes 
by two a.m. But you’re a Hopkins 
student, and you decide at three a.m. 
that you’re sick of that philosophy 
paper, and although it may not re- 
ally exist, you want to go toa restau- 
rant that’s open at this hour. Using 
the principles of inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning, it will become 
apparent that there are no twenty- 
four hour restaurants in Baltimore. 
The Buttery, like most confused 
sensory perceptions, is a hallucina- 
tion of the mind, and the sooner 
people realize this, the better off 
they’Ilbe. But don’tdespair! There’s 
good greasy diner food to be had in 
Ellicott City at the Double T Diner. 

I love diners. If you’re by your- 
self, you can hang out at the counter 

- and not look pathetically alone. If 
you’re with a group, you can hang 
out ina viny] booth andslip quarters 
into the table top jukebox. And if 
you’ re feeling indecisive, the cranky 
waitress will cure that in a hurry. 
But the great thing about diners is 
youcan be there any hour of the day, 
and get whatever you want on their 
mind-bogglingly huge menu. The 
vast majority of diners are owned 
by Greeks, and on the menu you ll 
often see things like moussaka next 
to the spaghetti with meat sauce and 
the bacon cheeseburger. It’s very 

" greasy stuff, but 1 happen to think 

the right kind of grease tastes great. 
Plus, if you ever go toa diner late at 


» 





night, the crowd there is infinitely 
more interesting than the pseudo- 
intellectual bohemians who hang 
out at Louie’s Bookstore Cafe. 

So, in the interest of late-night 
diners in Baltimore, my compan- 
ions and I took I-95 to the beltway, 
and then west on Route 40 to Ellicott 
City to the Double T Diner. Every- 
thing Isaidbefore applies. The place, 
however, had this pastel bluish- 
green color and lots of glass. I liked 
it. We were all starved and ordered 
some mozzarella sticks and french 
fries before we got down to busi- 
ness. The mozzarella wasn’t too 


greasy or too salty, but just right. - 


The french fries were a little under- 
cooked andailittle starchy, but good, 
typical diner fries. 

As the pangs of hunger subsided 
for rational thought, we all went in 
for one of the approximately 730 
dinner specials, most of whichcame 
witha potato, a vegetable, soup, and 
salad. Wow. That’s a lot of food. 
The salads were a little lacking in 
color, but had crispiness and some 
variety in salad greens (cucumbers, 
peppers, etc.) The lentil soup was a 
little thin, but had that smoky taste. 
The chicken noodle soup tasted very 
much like Campbell’s chicken 
noodle, limp noodles and all. The 
vegetables—peas and carrots, corn, 
and green beans, were all over- 
cooked, and tended towards the gray 
scale, but were hardly inedible. The 
entree of the leg of lamb special 


tasted like no lamb I’ve ever had ~ 


5 
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before. Overcooked, it sat in a sus- 
picious au jus, which probably came 
from a sauce packet. The entree of 
the roast beef au jus special was 
overcooked, andjustseemedtolack 
any beef flavor. The entree of the 
fried chicken special was by far the 
best. It didn’t have a typical batter, 
but it was juicy and crisp. 

The great thing about diners is 
that they make their own desserts, 
and they tend to go nuts with home- 
made whipped cream. The straw- 
berry shortcake and the black forest 
cake were noexceptions. The straw- 
berry shortcake (the best dessert 
you can order in a diner) was per- 
fect, with lots of strawberries in a 


small amount of sweet glaze sand- 
wiched between layers ofshortbread 
and buried under mounds of lightly 
sweet whipped cream. The black 
forest cake had a similar setup, with 


glazed black and maraschino cher- - 


ries between chocolate cake. Again, 
great. The pumpkin pie fell a little 
short, looking a little old, and lack- 
ing in those pumpkin pie spices like 
mace and nutmeg. 

If you’re into diner-type food, I 
highly recommend the Double T. 
You get what you should expect: 
decent food with a greasy edge and 
pretty decent prices. Oh, and for 
you diner enthusiasts, I highly rec- 
ommend the movie Diner, filmed 


economic recovery through the 
Congress. They are not easy pills to 
swallow. He is calling on all Ameri- 
cans to share the burden of putting 
this nation back together. This is a 
necessary step if this country wants 
to havea fighting chance of tackling 
our massive deficits and debt ac- 
quired under Republican rule. Un- 
like the Reagan/Bush years, how- 
ever, the middle class will not bear 
the burden alone. The wealthiest 
Americans will be asked, finally, to 
pay their fair share. 

“The deficit has increased so 
much beyond my earlier estimated 
and beyond even the worst official 


T Din 

right here in Baltimore by Barry 
Levinson. If you know exactly 
where that diner in the movie is, let 


me know, and IJ’ll take you on my 
next review there. 


The Double T Diner 
6300 Baltimore National Pike 
744-4151 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
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Government estimates,” said Clin- 
ton. “ We just have to face the fact 
that to make the changes our coun- 
try needs, more Americans must 
contribute today so that all Ameri- 
cans can do better tomorrow. 

“But I can assure you of this: 
You’re not going alone anymore. 
You’renot going first and you’re no 
longer going to pay more and get 
less.” 

The Federal Government will not 
be immune to change either. The 
President has already cut the White 
House staff by twenty-five percent. 
He is also asking the rest of the 
government to make appropriate 
effect by themselves, they are sym- 
bolically showing that the govern- 
ment too is ready to face up to its 
responsibilities. It also makes the 
concept of sacrifice more palatable 
when the President leads by ex- 
ample. 

The economic picture that our 
nation faces is not like any other in 
our history. We are not just faced 
with a downturn in the business 
cycle as in other recessions. Our 
biggest problems are in the long 
term. A transition away froma Cold- 
War economy, revitalizing our edu- 
cational system, cleaning up the 
environment, and reducing our 
yearly deficits and national debt are 
problems which will not be solved 
in a matter of months or even a few 


Continued on page 12 
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Levering’s Coffee Grounds an Early Success 
New Student-Run Coffee House Gives New Life to Homewood Campus on Friday Nights 


by Tamara Zuromskis 


The fourth weekly Coffee 
Grounds, a casual coffee house held 
on Fridays in the great hall at Lever- 
ing Union, was fairly crowded and 





Student musicians play for Coffee Grounds Audience 
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| EN CLOSING, WE 
CAN SEE HOW THE DEVEWPEMENTS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTYRY 
LED UP To THE THBRIES OF 
STEADMAN AND GERARD .-- 


very successful despite the freezing 
rain that night. Coffee Grounds is 
sponsored by the Residents Advi- 
sory Board, the Office of Residen- 
tial Life, the Office of Student Ac- 
tivities, and the Dean of Students 


Tamara Zuromskis 


Office and is organized and run by 
Sara Uricheck and Brian McCarthy. 
Sari Uricheck claimed that the al- 
most full room was the lowest turn 
out so far and blamed the weather. 
“The last three weeks it’s been 
packed,” she explained, “standing 
room only.” 

The room was dark and filled 
with students not only from Hop- 
kins but from various local schools 
like the Maryland Institute of Art. 
Some were drawing on the brown 
paper stretched out on the round 
tables with the crayons provided. 
Others were smoking or enjoying 
the free beverages and donuts. The 
coffee was lukewarm, and the do- 
nuts lacked variety, but the instant 
cocoa and herbal tea were fine, and 
once the entertainment started, the 
refreshments were definitely not the 
main attraction. 

The show started about an hour 
into the coffee house. All of the acts 
were musical. Most were acoustic 
and electric guitar acts, including 
severallocal and campus bands such 
as Paul Bonanos and Roger Sorkin 
of Two Way Frog (a band which 
shares some members with One 
Way Dog), and Will Schaff of Ref- 
ormation. The music included ev- 
erything from jazz to hard rock to 
covers of classic oldies. 

Most of the people present were 
very pleased with Coffee Grounds. 
Roger Sorkin, one of the musicians 
and a regular at Coffee Grounds 
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explained that “Hopkins needs to 
have more social functions where 
students can just come and congre- 
gate rather than having one event 
every now and then. If you have 
something once a week, then they 
can meet each other and the arts will 


flourish.” Megan Olesky, a student 
in the audience, approves of Coffee 
Grounds because, “all the -under- 
ground Hopkins people come here.” 
By “underground,” Megan ex- 
plained that she means “not the nor- 
mal, every person in the library all 


Students draw as they drag and listen to the tunes. 


the time [type].” It would seem that 
Coffee Grounds draws the “differ- ° 
ent drummér” crowd. 
Coffee Grounds is on from nine 
to twelve every Friday in the great 
hall. Admission, coffee, and donuts 
are free. 





Washington Prepares for Change 


Continued from page 11 
years. They will take time. But the 
process of dealing with these ques- 
tions must begin now. At first it will 
neither be easy nor enjoyable, but in 
time we will be able to reap the 
fruits of our foresight. 

The American people have al- 
ways proved to be both resilient and 
diligent when faced with a crisis. 
The union has held together for over 
two-hundred years through the Civil 
War, two World Wars, the Great 
Depression, and countless other 
challenges. no nation is threatening 
us with war nor are we in a depres- 
sion. Our challenge is harder be- 
cause it is so difficult to see: it lies in 
tomorrow. 

We can have the foresight to 
conquer tomorrow if we aresready 
totake responsibility for our actions 
today. Butin orderto doso, we must 
let Washington know that special 
interests can no longer prevail over 


‘the common welfare. Our leaders 


are there to serve each of us. Call or 
write your Congressman and your 


Senators and Jet them know how 
you want your future to be handled. 

Most importantly, get involved. 
There are a wide array of ways to 
have your voice heard, whether it is 
through community service or join- 
ing a political group, there is no 
excuse for not being involved at 
such a critical moment in our 
nation’s history. 

Believe it or not, there are things 
that are more important than one’s 
GPA. Each and every one of us 
wants a good career when we fi- 
nally get our of college. But just ask 
the graduates-of the past few years, 
even a degree from Hopkins does 
not necessarily mean mo’ money. 

For example, take all of the Pre- 
Meds here at JHU: Many probably 
think that once they graduate from 
Medical School that they will be set 
for life. But that is not necessarily 
the case. One of the most pressing 
issues that the Clinton Administra- 
tion has promised to-handle is that 
of health care. Can anyone believe 
that the policies that will be initiated 


in the next few years in relation to 
health care will not have tremen- 
dous effects on doctors and other 
health care professionals? If I was 
planning on becoming a doctor, I 
would be following the health care 
debates with extreme concem. 

In addition, we all have a com- 
mon interest in college cost reform. 
Clinton has proposed the idea of a 
National Service Trust Program, or 
asort of domestic Peace Corps, as a 
way forcollege students to pay back 
for a government financed educa- 
tion. No doubt, there are millions of 
college students who have thou- 
sands of dollars at stake in this new 
program, and you are probably one 
of them. 

Do not let these opportunities 
pass you by. Al of ourfutures are 
being determined in Washington 
and the State Capitals with each 
day. A Hopkins education is nice, 
but it is a hell of a lot nicer if each of 
us has a job waiting for us upon 
graduation. 


Ac Pro Thoughts Continue 


Continued from page 11 
the first two semesters of their uni- 
versity career. State schools have 
standards, believe it or not. An ap- 
plicant on academic probation had 
better write a convincing essay is he 
or she wants to get accepted to an- 


" pro transfer applications? I thought 


other school—after all, his or her 
transcript probably will not do the 
trick. 

So what follows is my advice to 
all of you freshmen (or anyone) 
who think you might be transferring 
due to low grades after this year. I 
have thought about what I would 
write if, God forbid, J had to write 
one of these “we all know I screwed 
up, but please do not make me face 
the real world” essays, and J] have 
concluded that there is hope after 
all. 

My first impulse is to hide be- 
hind the reputed difficulty of The 
Johns Hopkins University. Youjust 
want to write something like: “This 
school is very competitive. There 
are throats everywhere trying to ruin 
your grade, and even the geeks can 
not handle a work-load this heavy. 
If I went to your school, I could do 
all my work, learn more, and get 
good grades—and I would prob- 
ably have a social life too.” The 
problem with this approach is that it 
is not especially diplomatic to tell 
another institution of higher learn- 
ing that it is less challenging and 
rigorous than your current school, 
even if it is true. 

Next, I thought of using pure, 
unadulterated bull. A bull essay 
would start something like this: “A 
great man once said: “The grades 
don’t make the man.’” But this ap- 
proach would not work either. It is 
less offensive than the “Yourschool 
is easier than Hopkins” approach. 
But if I were an admissions officer, 
I would have absolutely no respect 
for someone who did not face up to 
his or her academic failings. There 
isnouse pretending that yourrecord 
is not really so bad when in fact it 


} just flat out stinks. 


So what would be a respectable 
essay to include with one of these ac 
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about that question long and hard, 
trying to formulate the best way to 
obscure the truth, dodge the real 
issue, and ignore the relevant facts. 

As frightening a prospect as this 
sounds, a transfer essay fora stu- 
dent on academic probation student 
should be brutally honest. It should 
read something like this: 

“Ladies and Gentleman, 

“T have screwed up here. I am 
sorry. 1 know I will do better at your 
school because my parents have 
threatened to take away my carifI _ 
do not. Although my record sug- 
gests otherwise, I do have brain 
cells, as evidenced by my admis- 
sion to this university. Havea heart. 
Give me a second chance. Please. 
Pretty please.” 

That is it; no excuses and no 
distortion. Such an essay may at 
first glance seem destined for the 
trash can. In fact, it probably seems 
that way at second and third glance 
as well. But I believe it is the most 
admirable statement a person in this 
terrible bind could make. 

I suspect, however, that there is a 
better solution that I have over- 
looked. Why not bring your idea of 
a good transfer essay for ac pro 
students to the News-Letter office? 
I am anxious to see what other 
warped minds think about this press- 
ing issue that is so important to th 
future of our great country. 
ai anlar 8 ed LB id NPY 
The News-Letter is currently 
looking for editorial assistants to 
train forthe 1993-94 school year, 
If you're interested in. getting 
involved in student journalism, 
now's the time to callus! 
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Call 516-6000 and ask for Al, 
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Health Externship Program Offers a Rewarding Experience 


by Marty Maron 


About this time of year, pre-medi- 
cal students at Hopkins start to think 
about summer employment oppor- 
tunities. One of the great Hopkins 
pre-med myths is that during the 
summer breaks, students must be 
involved in research in order to ap- 
pear qualified to apply to medical 
schools. 

Fortunately, this is not true. For 
those students who do not wish to 
be sequestered in the basement of a 
laboratory during the summer 
months and seek an experience that 
will immerse them in the workings 
of medicine, there is another option. 

Last summer I spent 75 days 

working for the United States In- 
dian Health Service at the Gallup 
Indian Medical Center in Gallup, 
New Mexico. I was employed by 
the Indian Health Service (IHS) 
through a government Health Pro- 
fessions Externship Scholarship 
program. This scholarship is open 
to any undergraduate pre-medical 
student with a minimum 2.0 grade 
point average. Externship assign- 
ments are available during non-aca- 
demic periods. 

Through the application process 
students are assigned to an IHS 
health care delivery site. Currently 
externship sites include areas such 
as Anchorage, AK, Billings, MT, 
Navajo, AZ, Aberdeen, SD and vari- 
ous other Native American reserva- 
tions. 

As part of this IHS externship 
program, the student is reimbursed 
for travel expenses and receives a 
salary comparable to the salary they 
would receive ifthey were employed 
in the competitive service. Unfortu- 
nately, housing is not included in 


Controversial Issues 


the program, but something can usu- 
ally be worked out with your pre- 
ceptor. During my externship I was 
boarded in a six-room trailer that 
overlooked several beautiful south- 
western buttes. The view from this 
TOOM was quite a step up from the 
view of my apartment window at 
Hopkins, which showcases the sce- 
nic Calvert Street alleyway. 

For my extemship last summer 
at the Gallup Indian Medical Center 
(which is located on the Navajo 
Reservation in northwest New 
Mexico), I was assigned to the gen- 
eral surgery department. As a part 
of the surgery department I was 
exposed to a femarkable amount of 
“hands-on” experience in the oper- 
ating and emergency rooms. My 
participation in the operating room 
included manipulating the camera 
during laproscopic procedures, re- 
tracting as an assistant during ab- 
dominal surgery, helping stitch clos- 
ing wounds, and assisting in 
outpatient general surgical proce- 
dures, such as removal of nevi or 
draining abscesses. 

In addition, I shadowed and as- 
sisted physicians in the examina- 
tion and evaluation of patients in the 
outpatient clinics and on in-patient 
wards. 

It is important to note that the 
IHS is composed of physicians and 
nurses who are dedicated to their 
work and enjoy providing care fora 
rural, largely indigent native popu- 
lation. As a result, the staff I worked 
with was extremely receptive tomy 
questions and did their best to pro- 
vide me with a challenging clinical 
externship. Through my work I de- 
veloped relationships with physi- 
cians, nurses, and fellow students 
that I will always remember. 


The clinical aspect of my 
externship was also very exciting 
and created a much deeper perspec- 
tive on my part about how a hospital 
and asurgery department functions, 
enhancing my understanding of the 
mechanisms by which health care is 
delivered. 

The experience and knowledge I 
gained about medicine within the 
walls of the hospital were invalu- 
able. However, the discoveries I 
made outside the hospital were just 
as rewarding. Most of the weekends 
are open for students to explore the 
surrounding area. Personally, Ispent 
this time traveling with other stu- 
dents and physicians to recreational 
and historic parks of the southwest. 

The highlight of these weekends 
were trips to Chaco Canyon, Can- 
yon De Chelly, and Monument 
Valley. In addition, my successful 
climb to the top of Mount Wheeler 
(highest point in New Mexico at 
14,100 ft.) with the Chief of Sur- 
gery was rewarding physically as 
well as mentally. 

Most externship sites are situ- 
ated in areas that are accessible to 
hiking and mountain biking. In ad- 
dition, an externship program such 
as this one offers students an oppor- 
tunity to immerse themselves in a 
unique cultural environment. By 
spending over two months on an 
Indian reservation, students observe 
how life is carried out for the mod- 
em-day Native American. During 
my externship, I was invited to sev- 
eral native Navajo religious dances. 
In addition, I engaged in daily con- 
versation and recreational activities 
with Navajos and Zunis. 

Through my social interaction 
with the Navajos I gained a deeper 
perspective for how life is carried 
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Marty Maron with medical students and physicians at Chaco Canyon in northwestern New Mexico. 


out by a culture completely differ- 
ent than mine. I reached an under- 
standing that our country is filled 
with diverse and amazing people, 
not all of which can be found at the 
Hopkins Medical School or Home- 
wood campus. The Native Ameri- 
cans are special people. Through 
this externship program I realized 
that medicine can be practiced in an 
environment that is both exciting 
and completely different than the 
one we are used to. 

I believe the Hopkins pre-medi- 
calcommunity deserves to be aware 


that externship programs do exist 


that combine an educational medi- 
cal experience witha cultural awak- 
ening. 

This program is intended for 
students eager to work hard in a 
clinical environment. Students must 
also be excited and open-minded 
toward integrating themselves in a 
surrounding completely different 
then the one they are accustomed to 
living in. 

For those pre-medical students 
who have no interest in spending an 
entire summer “locked up” inside a 


research laboratory in Baltimore, 
this IHS program awaits you. 


Please feel free to call Marty 
Maronwith questions regarding the 
program and for tips in applying. 
The application deadline for the 
summer is the first of April. 

For more information about the 
program write: 

Mr. Virgil Divis 

Navajo Health Service 

Indian Health service 

PO BoxG 

Window Rock, AZ, 86515-5004 





HIV and Its Metaphors: A Perspective 


_ by Daniel Kim, Jr. 


~_........ Lattended a Model UN confer- 
ence last weekend held on the 
Princeton University campus. I was 
on the Committee on Science and 
Technology for Development, a 
branch of the Economic and Social 
Council ofthe United Nations. AIDS 


was a topic for discussion among 


the delegates representing their 
countries from schools of the US 
and Canada. 

At first, no one could begin to 
decide the scope of the subject of 
AIDS. In fact, not everyone was 
exactly sure about what AIDS was. 
These delegates were college-level 
students from the various institu- 
tions in the East Coast and Canada, 
from Harvard to West Point and 
McGill to Universite de Quebec. I 
found it hard to believe with all the 

‘education of these institutions that 
no one could claim to know the 
basics of AIDS and HIV wellenough 
to begin. 

First, no longer can we claim that 
AIDS is an epidemic affecting a 


certain population in more than nor- 
mal numbers. It has moved on to 
global scale, a pandemic. No one 
country, locality, or society can 
claim to not have a problem with 
AIDS. It isn’t just a homosexual 
problem. It isn’t just an IV drug 
abuser’s problem. It isn’t just a 
hemophiliac’s problem. 

Once weidentify a problem, there 
must be a way to combat the situa- 
tion. Research is the heart of finding 
a cure for AIDS. Yet we pay little 
attention to the greater needs to 


preventing the spread and caring for 


those already afflicted. The United 
Nations has acknowledged the prob- 
lem, yet it has done little to work on 
the problem. It has left each country 
to fend for itself to find the cure and 
has called for developed countries 
to support the developing nations 
through UN World Health Organi- 
zation relief efforts. 

Education has been the main line 
of attacking the problem of HIV 
spread. Health care providers have 
been educating the people and the 
governments to make sure that they 


/‘areaware of a problem that must be 
stopped. Although it may not be the 
most important issue at hand for 
some, it should be taken into con- 
sideration. 

There is an increase in the num- 
ber of cases of HIV infection each 
year. Leading in the rate are women 
and children. The number of AIDS 
cases are also increasing and ap- 
pearing throughout the world. It has 
taken this long since the first cases 
for real signs that there is a danger. 
HIV can remain hidden for years 
without signs of infection, and it 
may never surface as AIDS. Never- 
theless, spread can continue, and 
without a warning everyone in a 
population can be infected. 

We must be reminded that HIV 
and AIDS are two different entities. 
HIV doesn’t mean you will die, but 
it can lead to AIDS, where over 
90% of those diagnosed so far have 
died. Also, AIDS is harder hitnot by 
itselfbut ARCs, AIDS-related com- 
plexes. 

HIV transmission can only be 
‘through several known and proven 
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ways. Sexual contact, blood trans- 
fusion of infected blood, IV drug 
abuse with tainted needles, and par- 
ent-infant transmission. Casual con- 
tact and other bodily fluid transmis- 
sion have notbeen fully documented 
and they are not expected to show 
significant results. 

The world can expect millions of 
deaths from AIDS in this decade in 
Africa alone. Millions more will 
become infected with HIV through- 
out. Facts and figures are not fast 
enough to be reliable due to their 
underestimation in some cases. By 
the year 2000, we may have from 
13,000 to 110,000 new cases of 
AIDS. 

Why is there such a disparaging 
range of estimation? The current 
data cannot even be fully reliable, 
according to some. It has been con- 
cluded that data collection on this 
matter has been vastly underesti- 
mated in some regions, primarily 
due to privacy and ignorance of 


In the United States, the right to 
privacy has been asource of protec- 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 


tion for many people. It is the cor- 
nerstone to a long precedence of 
personal rights. However, it may be 
a roadblock to public safety and 
rights in the future. 

Thestate of Maryland would like 
to find an accurate count of HIV 
spread within the state. Once again 
it is facing an issue of name report- 
ing of HIV patients this year. The 
idea is collecting the names of those 
infected so that a database of infor- 
mation can be collected surround- 
ing that person. 

Opponents to the plan are out to 
see that privacy is secured. Also, 
they contend that if privacy is not 
maintained, inaccuracy would re- 
sult as well. They claim any attempt 
to report names would drive away 
potentially infected persons from 
testing to maintain privacy. 

It is a matter of privacy versus 
accuracy. The only concession the 
AIDS advocates are willing to ac- 
cept is a method for total confiden- 
tiality. A method has been discussed 
using a coding system for identified 
patients. Only the data collectors 
would know who are HIV positive, 
and no outside agencies such as 
insurance companies would be able 
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The Squid 


Why did the baseball players of old use such heavy bats? 


Players originally thought that using a heavier bat would 
create more force, much like a sledge hammer compared to a 
regular hammer. However, physical kinetics proves that the 
acceleration at which the bat swings around has as much an 
effect on the force as the mass of the bat. They didn’t utilize the 
full physics equation of force equals mass times acceleration. 
Besides the mass of the bat, one should take into account the 
acceleration that the bat goes around. . 

So once they all stopped scratching themselves and gota 
clue about the basic laws of nature, they decided to use lighter 
bats that could be swung more efficiently. Thus, a balance has 













to access it. This coding system idea 
has been thoroughly examined by 
many experts. No system has been 
found yet that would ensure total 
confidentiality within acceptable 
accuracy standards. 

Until this confidentiality system 
is found, it may be deep into the 
AIDS pandemic. Arguments from 
the state has been to note other 
diseases that are already being kept 
track of by clearinghouses without 
breach of privacy. It must be noted 
that AIDS patients are already be- 
ing named. It is the HIV patients 
that many would like to be added. 
Names of those AIDS victims are 
reported by their physicians, but 
HIV-positive results are not. 

In the end, it must be insured that 
this issue of HIV patients and AIDS: 
must be addressed for them, not 


‘ about them. We must look beyond 


the random facts by the media and 
address pressing needs of preven- 
tion and treatment over more re- 
search. Education is basic to those 
causes and it should be expanded 
globally, bringing in new light to 
those who ignore the problem for 
the sake of safety. 
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Sports 
Jays Win Big MAC Showdown in OT These ate 








Allegretti’s Clutch Free Throws Bring Home 12th Str gen Victory 


by Juice Skolnick 


John Allegretti. 

Usually, the senior point guard is 
an easy man to locate. Just look on 
the Hopkins bench. But now, you 
can also find him entered in 
Widener’s thesaurus of basketball 
lore. 

Look under Grinch. 

On a night when his teammates 
were bitter cold, Allegretti was cool 
as ice, spoiling the Pioneers’ bid to 
settle in firstplace. The point guard’s 
hugesteal and fourclutch free throws 
were the difference in the Jays’ 57- 
52 overtime victory at Homewood. 

Itwas Hopkins’ twelfth consecu- 


Men’s Hoops 
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Sat. MAC Playoffs 8:00 


tive victory and clinched the MAC 
regular season title. On Saturday, 
the Jays (18-5, 9-0 in MAC) will try 
to be the first team to ever go unde- 
feated in the MAC South. 

All thanks to a player who aver- 
ages roughly twelve minutesa game. 

“We were obviously having 
problems from the perimeter,” 
Coach Bill Nelson said. “John got 
in there and got in the swing of 
things.” 

The fact that he was in there at all 
was a surprise. Actually, the Pio- 
neers canblame themselves. Nelson, 
who tends to play his starters in 
crunch time, turned to Allegretti 
over starter Michael Rotay when 
the Jays needed a quick strike over 
a pesky Widener zone. 

“John catches and shoots quickly 
better than the other guys on the 
team,” Nelson said. “He also played 
good defense on Carideo the last 
time we played them.” 
arideo is Chris Carideo, 

re tieee nin dea teeing 
scorer. In39 minutes, Carideoscored 
only 11 points, thanks to tough de- 
fense by Allegretti, Danny Knee, 
and Lou Sabad, whose four blocks 


in the paint kept the Pioneers from 
penetrating. 

In the first half, Sabad was a 
force offensively as well, leading 
the Jays with 10 points. Hopkins 
entered the lockerroom witha tenu- 
ous 26-23 lead and a 15-7 edge on 
the boards. 

Their offensive punch never left 
the locker room. 

The Jays didn’t score until Frank 
Grzywacz connected with three 
minutes and 48 seconds elapsed in 
the second half. Hopkins and Wid- 
ener played the match game until 
9:59 remained, when Allegretti hit 
athree pointer to give his team a 39- 
38 lead. Led by the slashing and 
free-throw shooting of John Jones, 
the Pioneers grabbed a 47-41 lead 
with less than three minutes on the 
clock. 

Then the Jays’ new dynamic 
backcourt duo went to work. 

Knee sunk a three. Then, on the 
ensuing inbounds pass, Allegretti 
swiped the ball from Carideo. 
Carideo quickly whirled around and 
fouled Allegretti. The referees called 
it an intentional foul, awarding 
Hopkins two charity tosses and the 
ball. Allegretti calmly hit both. 

Oddly, then, Widener put on a 
halfcourt trap. Knee dribbled out of 





; Donna Williamson 
Game on the line? Allegretti on the line. John Allegretti hits a clutch shot. 


Allegretti made sure it would. He 
hit two more free throws, giving 
Hopkins a 48-47 bulge. Grzywacz 
fouled Jones on the other end, who 
sunk the second of two from the 
line. It was 48 apiece. 

Nelson called timeout with 1:02 
left, but the Jays promptly lost the 


it, found his partnér‘in-crime,“and So * 


Allegretti drew another foul. 

“TJ was really surprised they went 
to a press,” Nelson said. “I think it 
worked against them.” 


ball 18 seconds later. With the shot 
clock off, Widener dribbled upcourt. 
They spread the floor and stopped 
the clock with 8.8 seconds left. Jones 
penetrated and seemed to have a 
clear look, but passed it outside. 
The shot at the buzzer rimmed out. 

Nelson stayed with Allegretti, 
Knee, Grzywacz, Sabad, and Luke 
Busby in overtime. Jeff Macalis, 
who led Widener with 16, quickly 
put Hopkins on the defensive by 
nailing a quick trey. 

Sabad hit 2 of 3 free throws to 
pull Hopkins within one. On his 
fourth shot, which was a miss, 
Allegretti streaked inside and tipped 
the ball back out. Grzywacz was 
quickly fouled. Both foul shots were 
good. 

Down 52-51, Widener was look- 
ing to take a lead. They never got a 
shot off. Busby, who came alive in 
overtime after only 11 regulation 


points, stole the ball, drew a foul, 
Continued on page 15 
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No Way Around: Frank Grzywacz (41) playing some tight man defense. 


Men Take Sixth Championship in Row 


Ornee Named UAA Swimmer of the Year; Women Finish as Runners-Up 


by Tom Collins 


“Hi ho, hi ho, it’s off to work we 
go.” You can almost imagine the 
swimming team singing this tune 
from Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs as they get their athletic 


swimming 

Mens 6-4 
Womens 3-7 
Sat. Invitationals 
bags ready and head off to the Ath- 
letic Center for practice. This sea- 
-son they have put in all the effort 
they can muster. 

Last weekend, they gotthe happy 
ending they’ve been waiting for. 

Themencame away from Wash- 






tion with 419.25 total points, 29.70 
ahead of the second-place finisher. 
Ornee won the 200-yard indi- 
vidual medley, finishing just 74 
tenths of a second ahead of his 
teammate Brian Ronson. Ornee 
also took first place in the 100-yard 
backstroke, and was on the 200- 
yard medley relay team which won 
its respective race by a whopping 
4.42 seconds over the Rochester 
team. Freshman Brian Ronson, jun- 
ior Phil Curran, and senior Eric 
Steidinger are also on the team. 
Other Hopkins swimmers turn- 
ing in outstanding performances 
were the 200-yard freestyle. relay 
team of Steidinger, junior Ross 
Pulkrabek, freshman Bill 


Baumgartner, and senior Marty 


this high point in his athletic career. 

“It’s been a real long road to get 
myself into a good position,” he 
commented. 

And in a good position he cer- 
tainly is. So are all the freshman. 
This is their first year, yet already 
they are making a statement to the 
rest of the league. At conference, 
they won six races and placed in four 
others. 

So now that they have strutted 
their stuffin the championships, what 
is there to do next? 

Curran said that they are “trying 
to think more in the national per- 
spective.” 

The nationals are coming up 
March 18-21 at Emory. 

“Our men’s team should im- 


prove” over last year, said Coach 
George Kennedy. 

“We’re looking forward to atop 
five finish there,” he said. 

Those are some pretty strong 
words, which make it seem unnec- 
essary to think they will be unable 
to handle the national setting. 

Junior Jim Stefansic said that he 
sees no need to worry about that. 

-“T think mentally they are a lot 
tougher than they think they are,” 
he remarked, adding that they can 
always use a few words of support 
from their upperclass teammates. 

“TJ tell them to just relax because 
people are looking up to you,” cit- 
ing Hopkins’ success at nationals. 

The freshmen on the women’s 

Continued on page 15 


Shot Does Not Fall, Jays 
Lose to Dickinson 63-62 
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The 10,000 Maniacs almost decided to come to town. Almost. 

So we’ll never know whether they would have peered out at Newton H. 
White Athletic Center for one final encore of “These are Days.” 

They probably wouldn’t have. They probably would have just ended the 
set without ever serenading the Johns Hopkins basketball team, winning 
streaks notwithstanding. 

But, damn, it would have been appropriate. 

And this columnist has a right to write it in, as sappy as it seems. Let it 
drip from this page. 

Because, for this team, for this campus, for me, things will never be 
exactly the same. We are trapped in a blind man’s zoo, never realizing when 
the birds are itching to leave. 

Eventually, these Blue Jays will migrate. It’s in their nature. Their faces 
will change like the weather. 

Jimmy Valvano wasa Blue Jay face once. He wore coaching feathers for 
one year, in 1970, before fleeing the nest. Success breeds flight to greeener, 
vaster pastures in Division I land. They’re here. They’re gone. Don’ t blink. 

And don’t scribble down everything that current Coach Bill Nelson says, 
because his true feelings might indict you for slanderous journalism. Use a 
permanent marker when he stresses his love for the nearby Ellicott City 
schools, the Hopkins coaching staff, the UAA competition, the Orioles. Use 
erasable ink if he ever promises to never leave. 

For a coach, Johns Hopkins is not the end of the line, but a teaser, a 
prerequisite, a stepping stone. 

For his players, though, there are no higher stones to step up to, which is 
troubling when the time ladder keeps getting shorter. 

These guys will not find NBA signing bonuses written into their 
diplomas. There will be success, for sure, but not on the hardwood. 
Basketball will be just a collage of memories and snapshots, some good, 
some bad, some jubilation, some unfulfillment. 

What if I had been healthy? What if I had started earlier? Questions, no 
answers. And really, no need for them anymore. 

Athletes are always being trained for the next level. Peewee to middle 
school to varsity high school. All to prepare them for the subsequent 
showcase, the college. 

It doesn’t have to be Duke, with thousands of screaming coeds and 
millions of penetrating camera angles. There doesn’t need to be a Dickie V 
screaming over a big band. There just needs to be a round ball and a little 
twine to shoot it through. 

The essentials will suffice. College jackets, college competition, college 
attitudes. A chance to play. Because, when all is dribbled and done, that’s 
what it comes down to. The play’s the thing. Just ask seniors John Allegretti 
and Danny Knee next year when the ball stops bouncing. 

Just ask Chris Russell now. Ask him what he would give to have been 
healthy throughout college. Ask him if he would appreciate a buzzer shot 


__ to beat Franklin and Marshall. No, it’s not North Carolina. Just ask him 


anyway. 

Basketball is crueler than other sports. For the most part, genes determine 
destinies. Football players can get bigger, baseball players can get quicker. 
It’s difficult to get taller. 

Frank Grzywacz is a remarkably consistent player, the one guy the Jays 
cannot afford to lose. But they will lose him in two years, and there will be 
replacements. Big Frank just won’t be big enough to climb to the next level. 
This is it. 

When he steps off the court next year with the rest of his gifted junior 
class, he will have played his last significant game. He will have grabbed his 
last meaningful rebound. He will have moved on to inconsequential pick- 
up games and consequential recollections. 

He can swap stories with Michael Rotay, who can boast about the seven 
successive points he scored to almost beat F&M. Lou Sabad might recall 
how much he improved, and Luke Busby might smile upon remembering 
that he was the man in the clutch. Matt Jennings will have something over 
all of them. Slam dunk champion. 

Perhaps Hopkins will be the site of their sentimental sessions, like it was 
last Saturday for Andy Enfield, David Strong, Eric Hastings, and other 
alumni. Alumni nights are like campfire meetings, with stories feeding the 
flames. People don’t reminisce about what they don’t miss. 

And they don’t admit this longing easily. 

In part, that’s because athletes are notjust players on the field or the court. 
They are players in life’s arena too, players of roles. Pretend it’s not that big 
adeal. Pretend all that matters is acting tough and looking like ajock. Pretend 
that you don’t wish for just a little more time on the playground. Pretend you 
can’t relate to any of these words. 

Maybe it is easier for players at Hopkins than at Indiana. Consider it 
relative deprivation. Nobody here has everbeen on Inside the NBA. Enfield, 
the best player in recent JHU history, was working in Washington D.C. at 
last check, and it wasn’t for the Bullets. Computer compaines, law firms, 
medical school—that’s the JHU hoopster’ s aspiration. But it couldn’t 
possibly be a dream. 

Imagine how it must frustrate the fringe players at Indiana to watch 
Calbert Cheaney glide easily towards the professional ranks. There must be 
more resentment there. Some guys would forfeit a million dollar lottery for 
athletic gifts, while others are lottery picks by birthright. 

Bill Nelson may coach a potential NBA lottery iggnpuic, in the future. 
And he won’t coach him here. 

His resume will open other doors. He may not be every stipe s fantasy, 
and some accuse him of subletting a doghouse. But he wins, which is plenty. 
His players call him “coach”, which is everything. 


was trimmed to two when Dickinson 
sunk a shot at 4:48. Hopkins then 
called a timeout with 4:44 remain- 


by Tom Collins Don’t be surprised if these players crave that word terribly someday, just 
as they will hunger for lay-up drills and windsprints, interminable bus trips 


Itwouldhavebeenso much easier and belligerent butterflies. 


J ifthey had been onasummercamp- ing to try to regroup. Don’t ever let them tell you it’s just a game. 
ing tap doing alittle earl ate Nothing doing. “Juice, do you have all the old basketball articles from this year?” ge 
y 6 _ Michael Rotay asked two weeks ago. “My dad wants to see them.” . e" 


It couldn’t possibly be just a game. When they say that, they lie to 
Michael Rotay and his father. They lie to Bill Nelson, as he concedes that _ 
the Division I hiring age might have passed him by. They lie to Chris Russell _ 
and Danny Knee, Ed Richardson and Bob McCone, 


fishing. But the one that got away | 
from the women’s basketball team 
Tuesday night was anything but a 
harmless bass on the end of a fishing 
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Turbulent Season Ends for 
Women’s Hoopsters 


Continued from page 14 

The last minute was a real pain 
for the Jays. 

With 48.6 seconds left, First was 
fouled by Kate Bartus and stepped 
up to the line. Then it was 
Dickinson’s turn to call the timeout. 
Whether it was intended to give the 
Jays time to think about the two key 
shots or not, the timeout seemed to 
come just at the right time. 

Both shots bounced off the rim. 

Coach Anne Haynam of 
Dickinson said that she actually 
wanted a timeout after the shots, but 
that it just ended up working out. 

With 26.3 seconds left, Guzek 
was fouled by Karen Hoffman, and 
hit one of her two shots. The game 
was locked at 62. Hopkins was un- 
able to get a much needed score on 
the subsequent possession, and put 

full-court pressure on Dickinson 
after they came down with the re- 
bound. Then Kate Bartus was fouled 
by Amy Dodrill. 

Bartus hit the first shot, and 
missed the second. It was all they 
needed. 

The Jays had fought back from 
an 8-0 deficit to open the game. The 
rest of the half was a see saw battle, 










Attention Freshmen: 
Become Involved WithThe Single Most 


Important News-Letter of The Year: 


The 1993 Johns 
Hopkins Lacrosse 


and ended 28-32 Dickinson. 

The loss was a bitter way for the 
season to end, especially for seniors 
Sylke Knuppel and Tricia Hacker, 
who, along with injured JoAnna 
Sychterz, were recognized prior to 
the game. 

The loss ended the Jays chances 
to squeeze into the Eastern College 
Atlantic Conference Invitational 
tournament. 

“This season was a disappoint- 
ment,” said junior Katie 
Shvartsman. 

The Jays had a hard time shoot- 
ing against Dickinson. Under tight 
defensive coverage, they were be- 
ing kept away from the inside and 
their passing lanes were plugged 
up. The difficulty shows in the num- 
bers. The Jays shot only 33 percent 
for the game, with a meager 28 
percentin the first half. Coach Blank 
said that in such situations the of- 
fensive rebounding has to pick up 
the slack. It didn’t happen Tuesday. 
The Jays brought down just 12 of- 
fensive rebounds to 36 defensive 
rebounds for Dickinson. They had 
44 rebounds for the game. 

“We made the defensive stops 
when we needed to,” remarked 


, Haynam. She said that her team 


concentrated on Knuppel and 
Dodrill, who she cited as the spark 
on Hopkins’ offense. 

Dodrill finished with just 5, but 
no troubles could be seen in 
Knuppel’s row of the box score. 
She ended with 27 points, just two 
off her season high, going 6-for-6 
from the line. She brought down 6 
rebounds. First had 13 points and 7 
rebounds. 

Dickinson’s overall offensive 
output was not much more impres- 
sive than Hopkins’. They shot 40 
percent for the game and ended 
with one less rebound. 

Haynam said that in the end it 
was just a matter of who got the 
breaks. 

“Tt took a little bit of luck to pull 
it off, and we had a little bit of luck 
with us.” 

The Jays only wish they had had 
some of that luck with them this 
season. For them, it has been a 
rough ride. 

This one may have gotten away 
from the Jays, but there is no ques- 
tion that it will stick with them for 
a while, no matter how much they 
may want to forget it. 


Swimmers 
Win UAAs 


Continued from pagel4 
team have not fared half bad them- 
selves. Overall, they placed in six 
races, three of which were first 
place finishes. Ann Girvin won 
two, and Christie won the other. 

“Everyone put a lot into it so 
they got a lot out of it,” said junior 
Beatrix Jones, who placed second 
in both the 500- and 1650-yard 
freestyle races. 





Gunning For Glory: The 1992-93 Men’s Riflery Team 


Aiming for a Championship 


by Ann Schutz 


The Jays Riflery team traveled three hours north into wintry Pennsylva- 
nia on December Sth to shoot against Kutztown University, a team that beat 
the Jays by a mere twenty points in an unofficial match three weeks ago. 
Determined to avenge themselves and come back victorious, the shooters 
in blue did just that, topping Kutztown by five points and setting a new 
school record. 

It was a day of personal records as well. Out of a possible 600 points, 
Junior Evan “Curly” Bynum shota 529, achieving the kindof score the team 
had known he was capable of for some time. (He said the trick was thinking 
about squirrels and wolves.) Sophomore Melissa Cox, a seasoned shooter 
now tailoring her skills to the particular fit of collegiate competition, placed 
just behind Bynum with 527, which included the day’s highest score in the 
standing position. But perhaps the most impressive improvement came 
from Junior Gale Tuper. Tuper had been struggling with scores in the mid- 
400’s for some time but using a different gun more suited to his 6’4” frame, 
shot a surprising 514 on Saturday, displacing Howard Turner’s 498 for a 
spot in the team aggregate (top four). Tuper used Captain Andy Bernstein’s 
old gun, which Bernstein relinquished in favor of a newer (and heavier) 
model that he just purchased. This gun may eventually give Bernstein the 
extra points he will need in order to fare well at Nationals in June, but this 
Saturday proved that what he needs now is more time getting used to it. 
Although Bernstein shot the highest score of match (540), it was his lowest 
score of the year. He remarked, “This victory, and the new team record, 
were really earned by Melissa, Evan, and Gale.” Coach Hardy, who was 
very pleased with the overall performance, mentioned that Bernstein and 
Turner’s lower-than-expected scores prove that this team will get even 
better. The final score was Hopkins 2110, Kutztown 2105. 

The Jays who shot again at the MAC sectionals and NCAA qualification 
matches, performed very well, and, depending on their performance at 





“The women should get back 
into the top 10,” said Kennedy of 
nationals. 

Pressure? What pressure? The 
teams seemed unfazed. 

Until the moment arrives when 
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Third Annual Pacdlty Appreciation Week 
March 1 - March 5, 1993 
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Events: 


Monday: 

Rowd Table Discussion with Faculty 
Enjoy charuning conversation and light refreshments with some of your 
Garett Room, 4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 


Wednesday: 

Take a break from your studies aud come see a movie that reminds us of 
the joys of teaching. 

Time, Location, TBA 


Aoppy Hour 
Food, TE Se APs Tea EM CE eReader 







nominate favorite faculty for an Outstanding Faculty 
aid: daiditt a letter of womination to the Student Council 


Office by TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, by 5:00 p.m. 
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Faculty Student} 
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Penn State on February 27, will vie for the MAC Championships. 






by Jonathan D. Goldberg 


It has been a successful season 
for the Men’s Ice Hockey team 
this year. They have fifteen wins 
and two ties against their six losses, 
which places them third in the 
Southern Division. Their quest for 
a post season title hinges on a 
victory Monday night against 
UMBC. . 

During the past few weeks the 
Blue Jays have been playing .500 
hockey, outscoring Dickinson 8- 
4, andshutting out Loyola Wednes- 
day night 6-0, while losing 4-1 to 
Bucknell on account of a lack of 
playersavailable. The heartbreaker 
of the season came at the hands of 
the Towson State Tigers in the 
form of a 8-7 overtime loss. No 
other team other than Hopkins has 
been able to keep close with 
Towson’s team in any other game 
this season. 

So what is it about these Blue 
Jays that has kept them in conten- 
tion forthe Southern Division title? 
In three words it has been, quite 
simply, scoring, scoring, and scor- 
ing. Five of the reasons for this 
high powered offense have been 

_ leading scorers defenseman Craig 


Friday at 5:30 P.M. 
The Juice and The Goldie Show 


Sports-Talk On 530 WHAT 


The 1992-93 Men’s Hockey Team 


with special guest Reb. Bastomsecoc a: 


‘Tce on Fire: Men’s Ice ‘Hockey 
Skates to Pla offs 


Hampton, centers Dan Slattala and 
John Tymkewicz, and forwards 
Norm Gardner and Jason Sprague. 
Not to be overlooked has been the 
consistent play, though stellar of 
recent, of goaltender Pierre Chevray, 
who saved all 18 shots in Hopkins 
6-0 shutout of Loyola. 

The team’s ‘problems however 
have circled around the team’s in- 
ability to put the same players on the 
ice every night. In the loss to 
Bucknell, for example, the Blue Jays 
were only able to suit up nine play- 
ers. However, their greatest prob- 
lem has been the result of focusing 
too hard on their greatest strength - 
the offense. Due to the offensive 
mind set of the team, the Jays have 
been pressing the opposition in 
hopes of stealing the puck. Unfortu- 
nately, when this strategy has failed, 
ithas given way to four-on-two and 
three-on-one breaks, putting the fate 
of the team in the dependable hands 
of Chevray. 

On the other hand, the team has 
been at its best on the power play. 
The power play’s success is largely 
attributed to the play of Craig Hamp- 
ton, who, once given the puck, sets 
up in the slot for one of his trade- 
mark powerful and frighteningly 








Men’s 
Hoops 
Wins 12th 
Straight 


Continued from page 14 
and sunk two from the line. Carideo 
retaliated by hitting one of two on 
the opposite line. 

Up 54-52 with one minute left, 
Hopkins worked the clock and de- 
livered the ball to Knee behind the 
stripe. Knee missed. Widener re- 
bounded. 

But Carideo never could get 
untracked, even with an extra step 
or two. The referees called him for 
a travel. Hopkins thanked him fora 
victory. Busby was 3 of 4 from the 
line in the closing seconds, and 
Allegretti coaxed Carideo into an- 
other misfire. 

The 57-52 win was the Jays’ 
second overtime triumph of the sea- 
son. Earlier in the year, they needed 
an extra frame to topple Washing- 
ton College. 

Last week, though, 20 minutes 
was plenty. 

The Jays rolled out to a 38-21 
advantage and, despite a second 
half scare, disposed of Washington 
72-63. Busby, Sabad, and Grzywacz 
spread 42 points evenly. Jon Maher 
pitched in 11 points off the pine. 
Grzywacz added seven assists. He 
now leads the team in that category, 
from the center position. 

Who Grzywacz lines up with the 
clutch is the question. Nelson does 
not plan to change his starting line- 
up, even though he has replaced 
defensive standout Rotay with Brian 
Markey and Allegretti in the wan- 
ing moments of the last two games. 
Markey’s insertion was for free 
throw shooting. Allegretti’s was for 
shooting and offensive punch. 

. Both moves turned up roses. 

Now Nelson has to feed his team 
smelling salts to get them up for 
Haverford. 

One more victory will itabaker’s 
dozen, before the Jays try to take a 
bite out of Muhlenberg in next 


; Aree s home MAC first round 


accurate snap shots. “Passing and 
patience” according to teammate 
Brad Holmberg, “have been key 
factors” as well. 

The key to the Monday night 
playoff game against UMBC will 
be the play of the defense. The 
players feel confident in their offen- 
sive play. According to Senior Chad 
Holien, “We have so many people 
who can put the puck in the net.” 
Holmberg added, “when we’ve lost, 
our offense hasn’t been able to keep 
up with our defense.” 

Another important aspect of the 
game for Hopkins will be their in- 
tensity. Although the team put for- 
ward a consistent effort in their vic- 
tory over Loyola, the team has had 
problems this season with let-downs 
in the third and final period. 

A victory over UMBC, who tied 
Hopkins earlier in the season 7-7, 
on Monday at the Mt. Pleasant Ice 
Rink, would give the Blue Jays a 
chance to avenge their overtime loss 
to Towson State and become the 
Southern Division Champs. 
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It’s the ‘Even More Bell Bottom Blues’ Quiz 


This quiz is sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors (3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) and Eddie’s Supermarket (3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). Win a case of beer and $10 worth of munchies. 


“Did anyone notice that the Village People played Hammerjacks 
on Saturday? They apparently drew quite a big crowd....Break 
out your leisure suits and platform shoes, ’70s nostalgia is 
Officially here.” 

—The QM, in the October 9, 1992 issue of the News-Letter. 


It seems as though many people on campus have been 
moaning and groaning about the selection of the Village People 
to headline the Spring Fair concert. Well, it’s time to put the blame 
where it belongs—not with any ofthe Spring Fair chairs, but with 
the Quiz Master. To those of you who despise the decade of bell 
bottoms, polyester suits, and disco, leave a nasty note inthe QM’s 
box. 

The QM knows in his heart that he’s not the only person on 
campus still stuck in the seventies. If you’re the kind of person 
who just has to have a Seventies Preservation Society pin and 
membership, and if you think that one of the high points of the 
’80s wasA Very Brady Christmas, then leave a quiz entry in the 
QM’s box. This week’s quiz covers world, national, and cultural 
events of the 1970s and should prove to be more fun than 
watching Ponch and Jon track down every major criminal 
element in the state of California. If you can tear yourself away 
from that Hawaii Five-O rerun, and if you are nota crook, you’ve 
got a great shot at winning a case of beer and ten dollars for food. 

Same rules as always this week; submit your entries to the 
QM’s box at the Gatehouse by 5:00 Wednesday. “Burn, baby, 
burn.” 


1. Nickname of David Berkowitz, the serial killer who was the 
target of a huge New York City manhunt in ‘’77. 

2. Played the Fonz. 

3. Resigned as Nicaraguan President in ‘’79. 

4. Former Maryland governor who resigned the Vice-Presi- 
dency in ’73. 

5. Name of one of the two attempted assassins of President 
Ford. 

6. Female tennis player who defeated former tennis star and 
well-known chauvinist Bobby Riggs in a 1973 “Battle of the 
Sexes.” 

7. Model who caused a stir by posing in a fishnet see-through 






Campus Notes 


Campus Notes must be 50 words or less and received at the 
Gatehouse by Wednesday at 5 p.m. before Friday of publication. 
-Entries will not be accepted over the phone and only two notes per 
organization are permitted. Campus Notes are free of charge, but 
space is not guaranteed even if all qualifications have been met. 





The next meeting of the Comic 
Book Club will be on Wednes- 
day, February 24. There will be a 
trip to Reptilian Comics on Feb- 
ruary 21. Meetat 1:00 pm in front 
of Levering if you want to go. 
Also, there is a possibility that we 
will be going to a comic shop to 


the library. 


Ash Wednesday Mass will be 
celebrated this Wednesday, Feb 
24 in the Great Hall starting at 
12:05 pm. All are welcome to 
attend. 


The Goucher Chamber Sym- 
phony will present its third con- 
cert of the season on Saturday, 
Feb 20, at 8 pm in Kraushaar 


meet Neil Gaiman next Tuesday 
(Feb. 23). If you are interested 
call Ganesh at 889-4753. Also 
return any books you have from 





swimsuit for Sports Illustrated. 
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8. Airport in which 91 hijacked airline passengers were 
rescued by Israeli commandos in ‘’76, and the name of the 
outrageous leader of that airport’s nation. 

9. Was shot and wounded while campaigning in Maryland 
shortly before the Democratic Presidential Primary in *’72. 

10. Viking I landed on and picked up dirt from this planet in 


Ale 


11. Supreme Court case which ruled that states may not 
prevent a woman from having an abortion during the first six 


months of pregnancy. 


12. Ohio university in which four students were killed by 
National Guardsmen during anti-war protests. 
13. The two ex-Presidents who died within a month of each 


other in late ‘”72, early ‘”73. 


14. Attorney General Elliot Richardson resigned in‘’73 for 
refusing to fire this Watergate special prosecutor. 
15. Date of Elvis Presley’s death. 


Auditorium. The program will 
include works by Mozart, 
Dimitri Shostskovich, and an 
original piece composed by Lou 
Ann Pfeil, bassoonist. The 
concert’s guest is Zuill Bailey, 
cello. 


Goucher College’s Ars Viva 
concert series will celebrate the 
music of Italian composer 
Luciano Berio with a concert 
on Sunday, Feb 21 at 3 pm in 
Merrick Hall. The concert is free 
and open to the public and will 
be followed by a reception in the 
Rosenberg Gallery. 


Applications will be accepted 
until Feb 15, 1993 for the Un- 
dergraduate Program in Bo- 
logna. Bring applications to Dr. 
Ruth Aranow in the Office of 


Academic Advising, Mer- 
genthaler 235. 


English Conversation Table for 
American and International 
students. Eat lunch with the in- 
ternational community at 
Hopkins every Wednesday in 
Conference Room A in Levering 
at noon. Sponsored by the En- 
glish Language Program for In- 
ternational TAs of the Language 
Teaching Center. Call x5122 for 
additional information. 


Peabody faculty member Peter 
Landgren, french horn, presents 
an evening of chamber music 
with Peabody faculty and stu- 
dent artists on Tuesday, March 
2 at 8:15 pm in the Miriam A. 
Friedberg Concert Hall at One 
East Mount Vernon Place. Tick- 
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16. City in which the American hostages were taken by 
Iranian students. 

17. His final line ina memorable Miller Lite commercial was, 
“Billy, you’re fired.” 5 

18. The three world leaders involved in discussions leading 


"| to the Camp David accords. 


19. Former Today show host who moved to ABC to become 
the first female network news anchor. ; 

20. Movie that swept the 1975 Oscars for Best Picture, Best 
Actor, and Best Actress. i 

Bonus/tiebreaker: Give a complete list for each category in 
the 1970s: A. Vice-Presidents of the United States, B. Maryland 
governors, C. Triple Crown-winning horses, D. Wimbledon 
men’s singles champions, E. Saturday Night Live regulars. 


The OM seems to have made last week’s movie quiz a bit too 
easy; eight entries were perfect. The winner of the “Sentimental 
Silliness on Celluloid” Quiz is Gerard “I rented five Annette 
Funicello movies just to win a stupid quiz” Dolan. Congratu- 
lations and stop by the Gatehouse next week to claim your prize. 
| Honorable mention goes to the other perfect entries, submitted 
by Glenn Stein, Sayeed “Give this guy abreak” Choudhury, Dan 
Holzer, Louie-Marc Contreras, Richard “Writing Sems Prof 
Goes Hollywood” Macksey, Robert Bodrog, and David Kim. 

Last week’s answers, including bonus answersare: 1. Grease, 
1978, Randal Kleiser 2. The Apartment, 1960, Billy Wilder 3. 
Woman of the Year, 1942, George Stevens 4. The Graduate, 
1967, Mike Nichols 5. When Harry Met Sally, 1989, Rob Reiner 
6. Destry Rides Again, 1939, George Marshall 7.An Officer and 
a Gentleman, 1982, Taylor Hackford 8. The Electric Horseman, 
1979, Sydney Pollack 9. The Music Man, 1962, Morton DaCosta 
10. Roman Holiday, 1953, William Wyler 11. Dirty Dancing, 
1987, Emile Ardolino 12. From Here to Eternity, 1953, Fred 
Zinnemann 13. Jt’s A Wonderful Life, 1946, Frank Capra 14. 
Boomerang, 1992, Reginald Hudlin 15. Ninotchka, 1939, Ernst 
Lubitsch 16. Doctor Zhivago, 1965, David Lean 17. Beach 
Blanket Bingo, 1965, William Asher 18. The Bodyguard, 1992, 
Mick Jackson 19. It Happened One Night, 1934, Frank Capra 


20. Marty, 1955, Delbert Mann. 


ets are $10, $5 for senior citizens 
and students with ID. for more 
info call Peabody box office at 
659-8124. 


This Wednesday at Noon Se- 
ries presents “The Art of 
Stradivari” a‘ lecture/perfor- 
mance by Herbert Greenberg, 
concertmaster of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra in the 
Garrett Room, Eisenhower Li- 
brary at 12 noon. Free. Presented 
by the Office of Special Events. 
Info: 516-7157 


International film Series, spon- 
sored by the GRO, Shaffer3, 8:3- 
pm. presents “Wedding in Gali- 


Are yourroommatesa pain? Is 
there no time to make solid deci-. 
sions about careers? Andare your 
parents breathing down your 
neck, when all you want to do is 
relax!? We can help you out at 

APTT—in the basement of 
Baker and McCoy. Come on 

Tuesday and get a free donut. 

We’re open S, M, W, Th, F 8-12 

and T 6-12. See you soon. 


Send us your socially deprived, 
culturally depressed, and artisti- 
cally deranged masses yearning 
to be free... Monday, Feb 22 at 8 
pm in the SAC Lounge join the 
Fine Arts Committee meeting 
and set yourself free. 


lee” (Middle East) on Feb 2/19 
and “The Wages of Fear” 
(France) on Feb 2/26. For more 
info call 516-7682. 


Join the Fine Arts Committee 
this Sunday, Feb 21, when we go 
day tripping to D.C., Museum 
hopping. cafe lounging, and 
boutique browsing will be of 
foremost concern. Interested? 
Phone 889-8939 or 243-7864 to 
reserve a seat for you and your 
friends! 


The Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra will present a concert on 
Sunday, March 7 at 3 pm in 
Shriver Hall. The program will 
consist of works by Nicolai, 
Vorlova and Brahms. All HSO 
concerts are free for JHU stu- 
dents with ID. Call x6542 for 
more information. 


The Black and Blue Jay now 
meets at 8 pm somewhere in Le- 
vering. Join us for our “hide and 
go seek” game. Look for our 
signs and start hunting. 


Hire the Octopodes a cappella 
singers for birthdays, anniver- 
saries, etc. for a singing tele- 
gram. Wewillsing “Happy Birth- 
day” and one other song of your 
choice from our repertoire for a 
fee of $10. Call Bill at 235-1619 
to schedule. Please give us at 
least 48 hours notice. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Applied Physics Laboratory 
Colloquium presents John M. 
Logsdon lecturing on “The Out- 
look for the Space Program in 
the Clinton Administration” | 
today at 2 pm in Maryland 214. 
Next Friday, Feb 26, the speaker 
will be John V. Badding. 


The model in this photo is over 18 
years of age and consented to publica- 
tion of this photograph. 


